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Oranges from Seed.—Some time ago we 
stated, in reply to a correspondent, that oranges from 
the seed would not be precisely like the parent fruit from 
which the seed was taken. Several correspondents in 
Florida wrote that this was a mistake, and that the fruit 
was reproduced with exactness. We now find our posi- 
tion sustained by the Florida Agriculturist. While seeds 
from the sweet orange will produce trees bearing sweet 
fruit, they will differ in other qualities, including pro- 
ductiveness, and the only sure way of perpetuating a 
variety and preserving every one of its qualities and pe- 
culiarities unchanged is by budding or grafting. 


us Bone-Mill.—“ Englishman,” 
Lynchburg, Va. The Bogardus bone-mill, to which we 
have before referred as the best bone-mill, may be pro- 
sqored of A. Bogardus & Co., Center street, New York. 








We. have had a elaine mild winter, wy the 
indications now are that we shall have an carly 
spring. Winter wheat, on our own farm, and we be- 
lieve it is so generally, never looked better. It is, 
of course, still liable to many drawbacks, but -on 
the whole there is a good prospect of an abundant 
wheat harvest. We hope such will prove to be the 
case. The country needs a big wheat crop and 
liberal prices. We hope for both the present year. 
There is a cheerful prospect for all good farmers. 
We have had gloomy times. It has required strong 
faith to keep on improving the land, paying high 
wages, and getting low prices. But those who 
have now got their land dry, clean, and rich are in 
a condition to reap the reward of their faith and 
practice. This is the great lesson taught by all 
agricultural history and experience. Do the work 
as cheaply and economically as possible, but do it, 
and do it thoroughly. Slip-shod farming ; resorting 
to temporary expedients ; checking weeds, instead 
of killing them; sowing when there is no reason- 
able prospect of getting a good crop, and doing 
this year after year is about the meanest business 
an intelligent man can engage in. Farming is a 
pleasant, profitable, honorable, and eminently use- 
ful occupation—but it must be good farming. 
Poor farming, with no efforts to improve the land 
and the stock is forlorn drudgery. 

Farming is essentially slow. The husbandman 
waiteth patiently. He must look ahead. He lays 
plans and does work for the future. And the better 
he plans and the more he works and the farther he 
looks ahead, the more pleasure will he have day by 
day and the greater will be his ultimate profit. 

Py Ae 


Hints about Work. 

Happy is the farmer who has got everything 
ready for the active labors of the coming season. 
But no matter how thoroughly he is prepared there 
will always be a plenty to do. 

Work makes work,—Something will break and has 
to be mended. Something will be lost and has to 
be found. Tools are scattered here and there and 
must be put in their places. 

System and Order are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in farming. But work is no less essential, 











ting them for seed; mixing ashes, plaster, and 
hen droppings; whitewashing; cleaning and oiling 
implements and machines with petroleum, both 
wood-work and iron; grinding spades, hoes, axes, 
ete. ; cutting up hay, and a dozen other things that 
will readily occur. 

Under When the Ground is Wet comes underdrain- 
ing; cleaning out ditches, letting off surface 
water; repairing fences and gates; piling, turning, 
or spreading manure ; washiny fruit-trees with lye 
or carbolic soap; scraping up the mud and scat- 
tered manure in the barn-yard; blasting large 
stones, etc., etc. The morning after the next heavy 
rain, fill up the list yourself. You will find it 
very useful. ; 

Under Regular Work include the general field 
work of the farm, such as plowing, harrowing, cui- 
tivating, rolling, drilling, picking off stones, haul- 
ing manure, etc., ete. Go into details. Make 
estimates of how long the work will take, and see 
that you have everything ready for emergencies. 

Sowing Clover on winter wheat is usually done 
before the frost is fairly out of the ground. If de- 
layed till the land is dry, harrow the wheat with a 
light harrow before sowing the clover and then 
harrow or roll afterwards. Six quarts of clover and 
four of timothy per acre is none too much seed. 
If possible select a still day for sowing. Sec that 
there is no space left unsown. 

Get Crops in Early, but not before the land is in 
good working condition. 

Spring Wheat is usually the first crop sown. 

Barley can not be sown too early, provided the 
land is in the proper condition. It-should be made 
as fine and mellow as possible. Sow from 14 to 2} 
bushels per acre. Barley and spring wheat are both 
good crops with which to sow clover and grass seed. 
Make the land as fine as possible by repeated 
harrowings before sowing, and then roll after the 
grass seed is sown. 

Oats or Feas do better on a recently inverted sod 
than barley. But if the sod is old and tough it ia 
better to plant it to corn. 

Potatoes require dry land. A rich, clover sod is 
excellent. But if the land is rich enough potatoes 
can be successfully grown after any crop. If 
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manure is used it should be well rotted and fine, 
and the more thoroughly it is mixed and incorpor- 
ated with the soil, the less likely it is to injure the 
quality of the potatoes. Peruvian guano is one 
of the best auxiliary manures for potatoes—say 
200 pounds per acre sown broadeast, or a table- 
spoonful dropped in the hill and mixed with the 
soil before dropping the potatoes. The laiter is 
the better way to apply it, provided the work is 
done carefully. Peruvian guano, if a good article, 


will burn the potatoes if they come in direct con-- 


tact with it. 

On Sod Land it is far more convenient to plant 
potatoes in hills, three feet apart, than in drills, 
On mellow, rich land, where furrows can be opened 
with a plow, it is a good plan to make the furrows 
8 feet apart and drop the sets in the furrow every 
15 or 18 inches and cover with the plow. If the 
land is rich enough a larger crop can be obtained 
in this way than by planting in hills. 

Harrowing the Potatoes with a light harrow, just 
as soon as they begin to break the ground, will 
kill millions of young weeds and favor the growth 
of the potatoes. On our own farm we use a 
‘Fhomas harrow for this purpose, and go over the 
ground three or four times. We have frequently 
used an ordinary harrow. It pulls up a few hills, 
but not enough to do scrious damage to the crop. 

Mangel Wurzl is a favorite crop with us. It re- 
quires rich land. Should be sown early in drills, 
2% feet apart, and thinned out in the rows, 12 to 15 
inches apart. If drilled in, 4 Ibs. seed per acre; if 
dibbled in, 15 inches apart, 2 Ibs. is sufficient. In 
the latter case soak the seed for 48 hours. 

Animals require special care at this season. Thc 
weather is very changeable and horses and cows 
are shedding their coats and liable to catch cold. 

Sheep must be managed according to circum- 
stances. If the yards are large and dry and you 
have plenty of roots it is probably best to keep 
them out of the pastures until there is a good bite 
of grass. If the yards are small and muddy it will 
be well to Iet them run out every fine day. <A sod 
field that is to be plowed for corn will make a good 
run for them and will save the regular pasture. Fecd 
all the hay they willeat. It is a great mistake to 
stop feeding hay and grain as soon as the sheep 
are turned to pasture. They may not eat much 
hay, but they should have access toit and be 
allowed to eat at will 

Ewes and Lambs need warm, dry, sunny quarters. 
Feed the ewes a plenty of bran, early cut clover or 
other hay and as many roots as can be spared. Un- 
less the ewes are very fat, a pound of oats each per 
day may be fed with great advantage. Be careful 
to avoid exposing the sheep and lambs to rain 
storms. If a lamb gets chilled, wrap it in a warm 
blanket; or, in extreme cases, put the lamb in a 
tub of warm water. Lambs apparently dead have 
been restored in this way. 

Horses.—F ced liberally and allow plenty of time 
to rest and digest their food. It is better to work 
them steadily for eight or nine hours than to keep 
them in the field ten or twelve hours, letting them 
stand still one third of the time. When a man 
needs to go home to lunch or supper the horses 
need food also. A pail of water with a pint of 
corn or oat meal stirred in it is a capital thing for 
a tired horse. It will enable him to work an hour 
or two longer in an emergency. 


Cows should be carded every day. See Hints for 
last month in regard to calving. It is especially 
important to feed new milch cows liberally and 
with good judgment at this season. Do not be in 
a hurry to turn them out to grass. Give plenty of 
early cut hay and have enough to keep their 
bowels moderately loose. If thin, give a little corn- 
meal or oilcake meal in addition. Cut the hay, 
moisten it with water, and mix about two quarts 
of bran and a quart of corn-meal with a bushél of 
the chaffed hay and let the cows have all they will 
eat up clean. When turned out into the yard, let 
them have a little long hay in the racks to pick at. 
A cow giving milk needs a great deal cf water. 
Let her have access to it all day, cr at ‘any rate 














night and morning. If you can give each cow 
half a bushel of mangels, or beets, or parsnips, or 
carrots daily it will be of advantage. : 

Swine.—It now looks as if pork would next 
fall and winter bring higher figures than for the 
last two or three years. Many farmers in the West 
say it does not pay to feed out “ fifty-cent corn.” 
We think they are wrong. At any rate one thing 
is certain, if pigs are kept at all it will pay to keep 
them in good growing condition. 

Last Fall Pigs should be fed very liberally at this 
season, in order that when they are turned out to 
grass or clover they may be strong and vigorous. 
If they are fat now they will keep fat all summer 
on good clover. With us this is the cheapest way 
to make pork, 

A Sow should be placed in a warm, comfortable 
pen some days before she is expected to farrow. 
The object is to let her get accustomed to the new 
pen. It is well to let her out every day for exer- 


| cise before she pigs and occasionally afterwards. 


Give alittle flax-seed tea or oil-meal slops and 
bran to keep the bowels open. 

After Farrowing give her for a few days thin, 
warm bran slops three times a day. Gradually give 
richer food, such as oat, corn or pea meal, mixed 
with bran and mixed with slops from the house or 
with milk. If cooked and fed warm it will favor 
the production of milk. With well-bred sows the 
milk is often too rich, and we should aim to feed 
in such a way as to increase its quantity, but not 
its quality. Perhaps there is nothing better for 
this purpose than brewers’ grains, or warm whey, 
or skim-milk and scalded bran. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 





The warm, sunny days of April will be the signal 
for the commencement of active out-door opera- 
tions. To him who has completed everything 
which could be done to advance the spring work, 

he coming labors will be comparatively easy ; but 
if these have been neglected there is great danger 
of falling behind with work. Gardening, to reach 
the greatest success, requires as much forethought 
as ary mercantile business, and he who has the 
clearest head, combined with energy and skill, will 
be the most successful. Hurry up all the little 
jobs which can be done now, and then when the 
ground becomes warm and dry no delay need occur 
in plowing and puiting iv the various crops. Pro- 
vide some in-door work for the men for rainy 
days ; these will happen often during the season, 
and the men feel better when there is something 
to occupy their attention than if idle. Nothing is 
better for this purpose than a tool-house supplied 
with a good sect of carpenter’s tocls and other 
necessary implements in constant use in and around 
the garden and buildings. Provide duplicate handles 
for the forks, hoes, ete., so that if any accident 
should occur they can easily be repaired. See that 
all broken tools are mended or new ones put in 
their places. Nothing so discourages a workman 
as a broken or poor tool. Teams which have been 
idle during © + winter must be put to hard work 
gradually ; ou..erwise they are liable to give out. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Cions.—If not yet cut, attend to it at onee, as it 
will not do to cut after the buds have started. 
Preserve in sand or sawdust until needed. 

Root Grafts.—Plant in nursery rows as soon as 
the ground will allow. 

Seeds of fruit and ornamental trees should be 
sown as soon as the ground is in good condition. 
Peach-stones, nuts, etc., which were buried in 
boxes in the open ground last fall should be 
planted at once before they commence to grow. 

Grafting.—Do not commence until the buds swell. 
If left until tco late the bark slips so readily that 
there is danger of injuring the tree by peeling. 

Tree Planting.—In planting, do not attempt to do 
it hastily ; one tree planted well is worth a dozen 
poorly set. Take pains to break 2 lumps which 





come in contact with the roots, and, besides, make 
the hole large enough to allow the roots to lie 
straight in their natural positions. 

Insects will still need looking after, as eternal 
vigilance is the price of healthy trees and good 
fruit. Wash the trunks and larger limbs with lye 
or soft soapsuds if not already donc; this, if done 
with a stiff brush after the old bark has been 
scraped off, will destroy most of the eggs of insects. 
Look out for the rings of tent-caterpillars’ eggs on 
the ends of the twigs; they can be easily seen 
and destroyed now. . 

=< sseagmeaee 


Fruit Garden. 


Curranis.—Every garden should have an abun- 
dant supply of currant bushes, as with proper care 
they may be made to yield large crops of fruit, 
both for market and home use. Plant cuttings in 
rows two feet apart, and the plants six inches in 
the rows. In two or three years they will make 
bearing plants. Versailles and White Grape are 
the best varieties for general cultivation. 

Strawberries need to be set out as early as the 
ground can be worked. Give the newly-planted 
beds, as well as the bearing ones, 2 good mulch of 
cut hay or straw, or even leaves. Sct the plants in 
hills 18 inches apart, with the rows two feet. Do 
not allow the newly-planted beds to bear before 
the second year, as the plants will then be stronger 
and better able to bear good crops afterwards. 


Raspberries and Blackberries must be set out early 
this month if the ground is dry. Four feet each 
way for raspberries and 6x8 feet for blackberries. 

Grapes.—Set out vines one year old in well- 
drained soil which has been enriched by. ashes or- 
ground bone. Do not use heating manures, as they 
cause a Very rapid growth, which is sp prolonged 
that the wood does not have time to ripen properly 
before cold weather commences; hence the wood 
is readily injured by frosts. Select a proper pro- 
portion of carly, medium, and late sorts, so that 
there will be a constant succession cf fruit through- 
out the season. Cuttings preserved in the cellar 
since last fall should now be planted out in rows 
18 inches apart, setting the cuttinys four inches 
apart in the rows, and pressing the carth very firmly 
down around the bases of the cuttings. 

Gooseberries.—Set out Houghton and other Am- 
erican varieties. Give thorough cultivation and 
plenty of manure. * 

Quinces.—A handsome pyramidal quince-bush 
can be secured if properly trained and pruned; as 
usually seen, they are not ornamental objects. 

Figs can not be grown profitably north of the 
latitude of Maryland, but a few trees arg easily 
taken up and stored in the cellar in the fall, and 
when planted among othcr fruit trees they give a 
pleasing variety. 

———_~o-—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


For directions for making hot-beds last month’s 
hints may be consulted, and also for many other’ 
operations which will be in season for the present 
month. Hot-beds must be carefully watched lest 
the heat become strong enough to burn the young 
seedlings. Remove the sash when the weather 
will allow; when too cool to remove admit air by 
raising the sash a few inches at the back. 

Asparagus.—Remove the coarse litter from the 
beds and fork in the manure as soon as the ground 
is dry. Apply a coat of salt to established beds. 

Beans.—In the Northern States the latter part of 
the present month is carly enough for planting; . 
however, it will be worth a trial to plant a few 
rows now, and if there is any danger of frosts pro- 
tect the young plants by placing two boards edge- 
wise, like an inverted trough, along the rows so 
that they will form a shelter for them. 

Beets.—Sow as early as the state of the ground 
will allow, as they will stand considcrable frost. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Set. out plants from 
the hot-bed and cold-frame in rows 18 x 24 inches, 
and plant lettuces between; the latter will be out 
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of the way before the room is needed for the cab- | fertilizer. If any patches are thin or bare sow > Sma _ Pm. Lagos per oe at Fong time wast year, 
+ ECRIPTS. our, 
bages. Sow seeds in open ground. seod thickly after loosening the soil with a rake. int ISis..317.000 4 er et rie 60 So Hasek 42 Qats, 
Carrots.—Sow a few rows for early use in warm, Bulbs which were planted last fall should have a sc — m2 “4 a at 000 Py 
sich soil in drills a foot apart; put in plenty of | the covering of hay or leaves taken off, and the bé days 1874. ..229,000 21419,000 1,617,000 116/660 $9,000 1,100 
seed to insure a good start. ground loosened around the plants, which will just | * days 1813. 189,000 "S600 1,508,000 ——"— 91,000 1,086,009 
Celery.—Set. out plants for early crop. Sow seeds | 20w show themselves above the ground. 3. ye 2 ~ ar) a at yet Oat “ 
in drills eight inches apart. Ornamental Trees.—Set out such varieties as are Mar. 9, 1874 a. bush Dut oa 2 rae brah: 
4 had ; ens do best b. 9, 1874..1,070,649 5115800 14'608 40°06 22,27 
Ohives.—As soon as the soil is dry ferk-in a dress- ote wa “ ed — Evergreens — Ay Posy “T3s3 ae 1a co 4608 fotos 135,902 209 
ing of fine manure around the plants and remove not moved un y: Dec. 10, 1873..1.558,518 2 2,008 tt ieee oa iM i 885 579442 60ers 
all the old leaves. New beds may be made by Annuals,—Sow seeds of the hardy kinds. Oct. 6, 18i3..1/220,801 Pe M8297 61723 1481 "38 207 
Oct. 7, .1872.. | 23,142 8,812)181 39/925 40,025 2,505,006 “19'395 


division of the plants. 

Cucumbers.—Sow a few seeds in pots or bits of 
sod in a hot-bed, so that they can be readily re- 
moved as soon as the weather is warm enough. Do 
not plant in open ground until next month. 

Figg-Plants.—Sow in hot-bed giving considerable 
heat, and take care not to check growth untimely 
by removing the sashes. 

Garlic.—Set bulbs in rows 12 inches apart, allow- 
ing six inches between the plants. 

Horseradish.—Plant out sets in rows, in well- 
manured soil, 24x 15 inches. 

Herbs.—A supply of the more common herbs 
should be sown. Sage, thyme, summer savory, 
etc., are in general use for flavoring. Sow in a 
warm place or frame in rows four inches apart. 

Leeks.—Sow seed as early as possible in fine soil 
in fifteen-inch rows. 

Letiuce.—Set out plants from the cold-frame in 
rows a foot apart, and the plants six inches in the 
rows. There are many vacant spots where a few 
plants may be set. 

Onions.—The sooner the seed is put in after the 
ground is open the better is the prospect for a crop. 
In sowing, radish seed is sometimes mixed with it, 
which allows the rows to be seen readily and the 
weeds sooner hoed up between the rows. Plantin 
rows 15 inches apart. Top and potato onions 
should be set at once in rich soil. 

Parsley.—Sow in hot-bed or open ground, first 
soaking the seed in hot water a short time. 

Parsnips.—Sow at once in very rich deep soil, so 
that they may get a good start before very warm 
weather. Sow in-rows 15 inches apart. 

Feas will bear considerable frost, and the sooner 
they are planted the better they will yield. Donot 
plant the dwarfs until the ground is warm and dry. 

Peppers require to be treated the same as recom- 
mended for egg-plauts. ° 

Potatoes that have been cut and started in the 
hot-bed may be set out at once in rows two to three 
feet apart, and one foot in the rows. Plant all 

_garden sorts early. 

Radishes—Sow a few rows every week or ten 
days difring this month. Sow thickly in rows one 
foot apart. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—These two vegetables 
ought not to be neglected, for if once raised we 
think they will always form a part of the gardener’s 
crops. Their culture is the same as for carrots. 

Spinach.—Keep down the weeds in the beds sown 
last fall, and sow seed in rows a foot apart. 

Seeds.—Persons raising their own seeds should 
set out the most perfect specimens of beets, par- 
snips, etc., early. 

Tomatoes.—It is yet too early to trust plants in 
the open ground. The earliest should be trans- 
planted to pots or boxes, where they will have more 
room to grow, and so that they can be readily re- 
moved without injuring the roots. 

Turnips.—Sow a few rows for early use, and as 
soon 48 they are up sprinkle with plaster to pre- 
serve from insects. 


—e-— -— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There will be plenty of work in this department 
on the opening of spring weather. Rubbish, 
broken limbs, and everything which can disfigure 
the appearance of the garden and its surroundings 
Should be cleared away. 


Lawn.—Apply a dressing of bone, ashes, or other 








Herbaceous Ferennials.—Move and divide at once 
if not yet attended to, as many of the sorts will 
commence flowering soon. A light, loamy, well 
drained soil is the best for most sorts. 

Diennials.—Transplant such plants as Hollyhocks, 
Sweet Williams, etc., from the beds to where they 
are to flower; the carlier this is done the better. 

Climbers.—Provide plenty of climbers for orna- 
menting and covering porches, arbors, and rustic- 
work. Clematis, Trumpet-creeper,, Honey-suckle, 
Wistarias, Akebia, and the like are very orna- 


mental both in flower and foliage, and many an | 


otherwise bare-looking spot can be easily covered 
by these hardy climbers. 

Hedges.—Trim and stir the soil around the plants 
as early as possible, and if any new hedges are 
wanted order the plants at once. 

Wind-breaks are very useful, as well as neces- 
sary in a flat country, and trees to serve this 
purpose should be planted wherever needed. 
Norway Spruce is one of the best evergreens for 
this purpose, as it is of rapid growth. 

Drives and Walks should be laid out and made at 
once, for if left until later there will be too much 
work on hand to do it properly. 

——_o——_ 


Greemhouse and Window Piants. 


Ventilation is the main point to look after now. 
Admit air every warm day, so that those plants 
which are to be set out in the open border may be 
properly hardened off. 

Propagation of the desirable sorts may still be 
continued, and the plants, as soon as soma, pot- 
ted and placed in shade until established. 

Seeds.—Sow seeds of annuals in greenhouse or 
window boxes. Balsams, Asters, etc., do better if 
started in this way. 

Insects.—Keep the greenhouse clear of insects 
by smoking, washing, ete. The red spider may be 
destroyed by keeping the house damp. 

Camellias which are growing should have pleaty 
of water and a little more heat. 

Azaleas.—Prune and bring into shape by judicious 
tying as soon as the plants have done flowering. 

Bulbs that have completed their growth of leaves 
may be turned out of the pots and stored in a dry, 
cool place. Ixias and other greenhouse bulbs 
should have plenty of water while flowering. 

Tuberoses.—Start bulbs in the greenhouse for 
planting outside. 

Cannas and other trepical tuberous-rooted plants 
do better if started in a little heat and planted 
out-of-doors from the first until the last of May, 
according to locality. 

Plants wintered over in the cellar will need look- 
ing after, and water given occasionally as needed. 


CaE— +e  ——-— 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
oe rer 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending March 18th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MANKRTS. 


Rece Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rue. Barley. Oats. 
24 re this m'th317,000 1,912,000 411,000 141,000 153,000 486,000 
26 d's Last m’th 402,000 8,175,000 1,004,000 61,00 106;600 895,000 


Sar our, Whent, Corn, ve. Barley. Oats, 
24 a's this m +01'999,006 2,419,000 1,617,000 116,000 329,000 1,104,000 
26 d's fast mth 296,000 2,312,000 1,597,000 is 000 813,000 1,437,000 





4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Mareh 12: 





Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. busi, =. bush. 

$4.4 ASL520 5,38, 105 2,026,656 190,985 | ——— 21,083. 48,706 
Sit 863,37 21778029 1.004 6,700 “4'947 11°937 
1872.... 3416 1,004 "991 Ae 449 195,783 — 5,717 54,103 





Gold has been up to 113 and down to 11144—closing 
March 12th at 112 as against 11234 on February 12th...... 
All things considered, a remarkably active movement for 
the season has been noted in the leading kinds of Pro. 
duce, the receipts and sales of Breadstyffs having been 
in excess of those of the same time last year. The busi- 
ness in Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Rye has been in good 
part for shipmext. Under the liberal arsivals prices 
generally yielded, but closed with more steadiness. The 
scant supply of freight room available for prompt use hag 
been against the export trade. The dealings in Barley 
have been less extensive, and at lower figures. The 
offerings of foreign have been large and urgent, partly 
to arrive. Oats have met with a ready sale, mostly for 
local trade purposes, and have held their own well as to 
values...... The inquiry for the principal kinds of Pro- 
visions has been fairly active, but at variable prices, 
closing more firmly. Butter and Cheese dearer, and in 
good request. Eggs closed lower, with a very moderate 
eane-eape a consumers...... Cotten mee been quite 


has ‘be cn “~ Ss sought after and rather less firm. Tho 
better grades of domestic have been in quite moderate 
supply. Manufacturers have been operating reservedly. 
paawen Tobacco, Seeds, Hay, and Straw have attracted 
less attention. The offerings of Hay and Straw toward 
the close were on a liberal scale.. ... Hops have becn 
very dull, and generally weak; thougn strictly prime to 
choice stock was held with a fair share of confidence, 
having becn comparatively scarce. 
CURRENT WOOLESALE Prices. 























Feb. 13. March 13 
PRICE OF GOLD... .....-. 0. 2% 112 
r to Extra State $595 @819 $565 @765 
a Southern,... 665 @1100 659 @1056 
vb OE 650 @1100 635 @10% 
xtra Genesce........ccccosee 8 25 @i0 00 775 @ 950 
Superfine Western........... 58 @ 635 5 65 @ 625 
o£ a ae 500 @600 47 @5% 
TORN M AL, ...:’-oshcheiasnde< 37% @4%75 350 @ 450 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, @ 100 ths. 250 @ 8 00 300 @ 350 
Wreat—All kinds of White. 160 @ 19 16 @195 
All kinds of Red — > 123 @170 13 @1% 
Corn—Yellow . a . 8 @ 86 88 @ 91 
Mixed .... . rice aeeeuenenerd ii @ 89 & @ 92 
A reer en 8 @ 9 8 @ 91 
OaTa— Western .......ccccsess 60 @ 34 662 @ 66K 
See rae 60 @ &8Y 6 @ 6 
Ry 102%@110 100 @105 
COT Onn 170 @ 22 17 @210 
Har ie, # 100 BS...... sc ase 100 @145 00 @135 
STRAW, #100 Ih8........0ccece 60 @ % 60 @ % 
Cor mata N— Middlings, # P.... 16 @ 16% 164%@ = 165 
Hors—Crop of 1873. ® 23 @ 4 20@ 4 
Fratourrs —Live Geese, # Bb. 6 @ 0 6 @ 
Srep—Clover, # ib... 9K@ 936 935@ 54 
Timothy, # bushel - 
Flax, ® bushel,............. a @ . rs 
Sucar—Refi’g & Grocer ¥ %@ 8% 4 @ y) 
MOLASSES. Cc ba, # g .. 23 @ 3 20 @ Ped 
New Orlean ee ives 60 @ 7% 600 @ % 
CorFrer— {ti o(Gold) een 24@ BY 2K@ 2% 
Tornacco, Ken “pai &c., pinay 5¥@ 14 5¥@ 14 
Seed Leaf, # 5 @ 6 § @ 6 
Woor-—Domestic Fleece, # 82 @ 10 2 @ 65 
Domestic, pulled, #'D........ 03 @ 5 @ 
California. + | eeee iis oun en @ 3%} 18 @ 37 
eS ey rae 4@ %% 1%@ 
Or-CaKR—#¥ ton .... ........ 4250 @4850 43 00 @4 00 
PorK—Mess, ?# a. . 16% @16 00 — @16 (0 
Prime, # barrel.. woes. 1275 @1800 1850 @18 %5 
Brer—Plain mess............ 950 @1100 10060 @11 50 
LAD, in tres. & aves » 8x¥@ 95% 8K@ 9% 
BuTrEr—State, ® ‘ 23 @ 50 8 @ 5h 
Western, # Bb 22 @ 40 30 @ 42 
CnERSE ; 5 @ 17% 5 @ 17% 
BRANS—# Dbnshiel,........... . 150 @86 150 @400 
Preas—Canada, free, # bu... 105 @12% 120 @12 
Eaas—Fresh, #@ dozen ....... 23 @ 27 18 @ 2 
Limed # dozen..,..... u@ 18 11 @ 14 
Povuttry—Fowls........ issues 10 @ 1% i0 @ 1% 
Turkey s—#@ D.......... spucaks . 9@ 16 8 @ 16 
Geese, # pair..... cekiess wee. 180 @25 187 @ 250 
Ducks, Nabhan Sedu st Bens 6 @ 8 2 @ 9 
ee ee 10 @ 18 2 @ ili 
Partridges, ep an 0 @ -@ —- 
Grouse, trapped, "p pair 0 @ 6 -@ —- 
HARES, # pair 40 @ 5 4 @ 580 
VENISON, # DB. 6@ 2 —-@ -- 
UAIL, # doz. 200 @83 —-@ —- 
tAB3ITS, # pair... 40 @ 50 30 @ 4 
TURNIPS # 50 @ 100 0 @ % 
CaBB\GES—® 100.. --. 400 @1000 200 @10 00 
ONIONS—# bbl.......... coeee 40 @550 450 @5 50 
Fupemege—¥ a - 182 @850 223 @82 
eh ole bbl.... 450 @650 450 @675 
CannoTs # Dbl pewbeesen~ S06 - 158 @250 1580 @200 
aa 6 @ 11 6 @ i 
ApPLEsS—# barrel......... ees 100 @400 150 @500 
CRANBERRIES—® bbl........ . 850 @1100 1150 @14 50 
Peaks, California, # box..... 800 @ 400 —-@ —- 
BEETS, _ eee cocovene 200 @225 200 @2% 
CELERY, # doz.......... Rat 7 @ 100 100 @150 
GREEN Pkas, # bushel....... 160 @1% 16 @1%7 
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New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS 





NDING Beeves. ows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot’. 
Frevruary 16.....+00u a ae. inde 96,300 63.91 
Fobraary S---s--°-"er9 4 STB «14,264 22,915 44,531 
March 9..........++-6,956 %8 19,631 28,218 55,536 
March 16............4,022 © 5B_—«GAB_—-20,002 82,550 60,212 


96,322 127,288 259,179 


Beeves. . Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week......- 6,915 OR Oaaes ty 24,619 
do. do. last Month... 8,238 47 6 1080 31,822 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 7,042 R 647 =—-20,219 | 34,383 
Beeves.—The month's business has been character- 
ized by dullness and depression, although prices have 
not given way. The reduced receipts, however, finally 
told upon the market, and with the disappearance of 
stale stocks of dressed meat a general improvement oc- 
curred. This was apparent in the tone of the market 
rather than in prices, as may be seen by the latest quota- 
tions, which show no actual advance. On the whole, 
however, less quality was given for the same money at 
the close than at any previous time during the month. 
Texans sold at 914c. @ 10c. # Bb. to dress 56 lbs. ; native 
steers at 10c. @ 1244c. to dress 56 @ 58 tbs.; extra and 
fancy brought 121%4c. @ 13c. to dress 58 @ 60 Ibs. A year 
ago the choicest steers brought 13¥c. @14}¢c. P b., 
although the average of the market was but Kc. ® b. 
above our present quotations. 
Prices for the past five weeks were: 


Total for 5 este. 34 


573 4 3,111 98,766 143,093 279,817 
do. sor prev. 4 Week s82,954 389 «2,426 


WERK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
7 @138 ¢c. 10 @l0ke. 104%c. 
8¥@I13 C 104%@10Xc. 1046c. 
w@13 Cc Bil c. 10¥%c. 
8x¥@13 c. 19%@11 c. 10%c. 

@13 ¢. 10¥@1l c. lu¥e. 





Milena Cows.—For cows the market has been quict 
but steady ; all have been readily sold that were offered 
at $40 @ $80 for cow and calf...... Calves.—There has 
been a steady demand for hog-dresscd veals, and at the 
close an easy market prevailed at lic. @ 133¥c. ® bb. for 
fair to good. Milk-fed gradually weakened, closing at 
63¢c. @ 10¢c. ® I. Good to choice grass calves closed 
at $12 @ $15 @ head...... Sheep.—After a dull market 
for the month, with fhiling prices, an improvement could 
be nuticed at the close. The feeling was firmer, but 
buyers resisted effectually the advances of sellers, and 
sales were made at 5%c. @ I. for common, up to 8c. @ 
814c. @ Ib. for extra lots...... Swine.—Live hogs have 
been neglected, and the market is reported as closing 
dull at the reduced rates of 5\%c. @ Ib. for common to 
good, and 6c. @ tb. for the best. Dressed hogs closed in 
fair demand at 6%c. @ tc. @ b., and for Western at 7c, 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Tfints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and fake his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
a year, and on Hearth and Home, 20 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, with the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 cents fur delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculturist in New 
York City. 

Bound Copics of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last seventeen volumes 
6 to 82) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members: 
ora small club may be increased to a larger one; thus; 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12 may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 





REMEMBER THAT 
Three Months 
REMAIN 
. For Premiums. 


April, May, and June are the three months remaining, 
during which any person who wishes to obtain one or 
more of the useful and valuable articles offered in our 
Premium List (of which a copy will be sent free to any 
applicant, see page 159) can easily get them. This has 
already been done by more than 14,000 persons, who dur- 
ing years past have tried with success the raising of 
Clubs of Subscribers for our papers, and aveiled them- 
selves of the liberal offers of Premiums made by the 
Pv’s!ishers. 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a2 Premium while the offer is open. 
Specimen copies of both papers will be sent to any wish- 
ing to show them for this purpose. 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at No. 4 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist and 
HEARTH AND Home are taken there, and sample copies 
of the papers and chromos are delivered, and orders re- 
ceived for advertising on the same terms as in New York. 
All our books are on sale at the Western Office. Please 
call and examine, buy, subscribe, and advertise. 





Good Books.—We call the attention of all 
our readers to the list of books for the farm, garden, and 
household, which will be found on the third cover-page 
of this paper. No better investment can be made than 
that which supplies the home with interesting and in- 
structive reading matter. 





New Books.—The Orange Judd Company 
have just issued, in attractive duodecimo form, John 
Esten Cooke’s story, ‘‘ Pretty Mrs. Gaston,” illustrated 
by Bush ; price, post-paid, $1.50. Also “‘ John Andross,” 
by Rebecca Harding Davis; price, post-paid, $1.50; 
finely illustrated by Fredericks. 





PrP TF. Quinn’s Horticultural 
Works,.—By a natural gravitation the few rural books 
not originally published by the Orange Judd Company, 
one by one fall into their list. The latest accessions are 
‘* Pear Culture for Profit,’’ and ‘‘ Money in the Garden,” 
by P. T. Quinn. We have already favorably noticed 
these works, and have only space to say that new issues 
of both volumes are now ready. 





A New Fertilizer.—R. H. Allen &Co., 
N. Y., offer a new fertilizer, the nitrogen (or ammonia) 
in which is derived from dried blood, the richest availa- 
ble source. The reputation of this house is sufficient to 
warrant that this fertilizer is what it is represented to 
be. Besides this they guarantee the amounts of potash, 
ammonia, and soluble phosphoric acid. This is deserv- 
ing of the attention of those about to purchase fertilizers, 





The Patrons of Husbandry.—The 
interest in this order in no wise diminishes. Indeed, 
the late meeting of the National Grange and its emi- 
nently clear presentation of the objects of the patrons 
would naturally direct attention to it anew, and lead 
those who before regarded it with indifference to now 
look upon it with interest. The disclaiming of political 
purposes has disappointed some who hoped to turn the 
order to account, and perhaps led to the establishment 
of the ‘‘ Order of Independent Grangers,” who make it 
one of their avowed objects to take political action. In 
reply to those who ask for sources of information in 
regard to the Patrons, we would say that O. H. Kelley, 
Georgetown, D.C., is the Secretary of the National 
Grange, and we assume, without knowing it to be the 
case, that he can supply circulars, etc., to those who 
wish to know more definitely about the order.} 





Watch Congress !—No law ever. passed 
by Congress is more directly of benefit to the agricul- 
tural community than that allowing plants, seeds, and 
books to be sent by mail at reduced rates of postage. 
This law, which places settlers in new countries and all 
who five at a distance from commercial centers upon an 
equality with those who live near them, has been a 


great help to the farming community. A proposition 
has recently been made in Congress to exclude from the 
mails everything but letters and papers; and while 
other countries are enlarging their mail facilities, it is 
proposed that America shall progress backward in this 
matter, and prevent the farmer from receiving his seeds 
and books at a low rate of postage. This proposition 
came up about the time the attempt was made to revive 
the franking privilege. We advise farmers and all in- 
terested in this subject to watch Congress; and this is a 
case in which it becomes the Patrons of Husbandry to 
be vigilant. Let your representatives know that who- 
ever votes to exclude plants, books, and seeds from the 
mails is thereafter politically dead. Congressmen do not 
seem to be aware that farmers propose to have some- 
thing to say hereafter in politics. Watch the men, and 
see not only how they speak but how they vote. 





The Averill Chemical Paint.-Sev- 
eral years ago we had a new barn and two outbuildings 
. to paint, and as at that time the Avcrill Chemical Paint 
was @ comparatively new thing, we determined to try it. 
After we had purchased the paint we found the painters 
of the neighborhood much prejudiced against it, and 
they, by predicting all sorts of evil, endeavored to deter 
us from using it. At last we found a man who would 
apply it and not talk about it. The barn had one and 
the other buildings two coats. The paint was applied 
between four and five years ago, and is still in good 
condition. We have no occasion to regret having used 
it, nor any hesitation in recommending it to others. 
The paint is furnished in various tasteful shades of 
color, and what is a great advantage is ready for imme- 
diate application. As it requires no mixing, it is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of those who live in the coun- 
try and wish to do their own painting. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Such a pile of 
letters and documents and such a tame lot does not often 
come before us. It is very easy to write us in regard to 
this or that man and request us to 

SHOW HIM UP. 


Our friends must not be surprised if euch letters are un- 
heeded. We take as much—even more—care to avoid 
accusing any one unjustly as we do to show up those who 
deserve that distinction. We must have evidence that 
places the matter beyond all reasonable doubt, before we 
place any one in this column. Often we feel quite sure 
that a scheme is a swindle, but refrain from publishing 
it for want of evidence that would convince a jury of 
twelve men, should it be brought before them. Our 
humbug correspondence has its amusing features, but it 
has also a pathetic aspect. It is indeed sad to read the 
complaints of some of the victims, and one loses his in- 
dignation that the writers shonld be such fools as to be 
caught with a badly baited hook, and feels only pity for 
those who mourn over money they could ill afford to 
lose. Some give their unhappy experience with the 
Union Farnishing Co., of Chicago, and ask that it be ex- - 
posed. This was done weeks ago, and recent Chicago 
papers say that the place is closed. . 
THE KENTUCKY LIBRARY LOTTERY, 


they call it “gift concert,” as it sounds less offensive— 
even publish a paper in the interest of the scheme. This 
sheet informs us that the 4th “grand concert” will take 
place on March 81st. These lotteries will probably con- 
tinue as long as fools have money to throw away in the 
purchase of its tickets. In order to clothe the affair with 
an air of respectability an ex-governor is put in as mana- 
ger. Butallthe governors past, present, and to come, 
will never make this other than a disgrace to the state. 


THE MAGNOLIA, IOWA, LIBRARY CONCERT 


is a precions specimen of a swindle, and Maynard & Co., 
of Magnolia, are about as sweet a set of scoundrels as 
ever tried to cheat a man out of $10. These fellows send 
a “ special notice,” of which we give an extract from one 
of quite a file before us: 


“ At the grand award of gifts, Jan. 20th, we are pleased 
to inform you that your ticket, No. 142068, was awarded 
one of the miscellaneous gifts, valued at — You will 
sce by referring to circular sent to -you, that on all mis- 
cellaneous gifts 5 per cent. on the valuation of each mis- 
cellancous gift is required before the delivery of the gift, 
and 10 per cent. is to be. deducted from each cash gift. 
Therefore 5 per cent. on your gift amounts to $10, w 
must be sent to us, together with the ticket, within 15 
days from the day you receive this notice, or the gift will 
be forfeited. ; 

“Therefore if you desire the gift to be sent, remit $10 
at once.” Here comes an important caution: ‘ Insend- 
ing money inclose the bills in your letter, carefully fold- 
ed, seal closely, write our name, town and state p —_ 
and send the letter by regular mail and it will come safe, 
or if you desire you can register your letter, or you can 
send us drafts on New York or Chicago, but you must not 
send postal money orders, as none but distribnting offices 
have sufficient fands on han to pay, an@it might be two 
months before we conld get the money, which would pre- 
vent our filling your order that length of time, so be par- 
ticular to send bills in letter or drafts on New Yore or 





Chicago. 
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* In case your ticket has been mislaid or lost, the facts 
must be stated and the gift will be sent and the number 
cancelled of record on receipt of money.” 

This Maynard & Co. know enongh of the bad side of 
human nature to feel quite sure there are others in the 
world as big rascals as they are, and that now and then 


there will be found one who will take the bait and pre-- 


tend that he had a ticket and lost it. Later lettcrs show 
that likely the people of Magnolia have made the place 
too hot for them, as they contain a notice as follows: 

“Since printing our notifications we have discontinucd 
our office at Magnolia, owing to the inconvenience of its 
mail facilities, and hereafter in no case must any moncy 
or communication be sent to us at that office. 

“Owing to the strong desire on the part of our people 
and the legislature to discontinue this line of business, 
we have decided to lend our aid in the cause of moral re- 
form, and consequently will conduct no more distribu- 
tions, and in closing up our business we simply follow 
our line of duty to our patrons on promises made in the 
past, and with many kind wishes, we are, 

“Very truly yours, Maynarp & Co.” 


Then follows the address of their “ financial agents * in 
Chicago. “ Moral reform,” indeed! and they propose tb 
close up their business by getting as many times $10 as 
there are fools who will send it. 

There are Prize Associations in New York which do 
* business’ on the same principle. They kindly senda 
ticket that has already drawn a prize, and the recipient 
can, by paying $1 for the ticket and $6.50 for “ express 
charges and packing,”’ have a ‘‘rosewood melodcon, val- 
ued at $90." While on this lottery business we may add 
that no one need write to ask us to find out if this or that 
lottery has been drawn, or to see if it is true that sucha 
ticket has drawn a prize. Wecan not be acccssory to 
any such transactions. Some 

WALL STREET “‘BROKERS”’ 


seem to have been sending out circulars quite frecly all 
over the country, and letters come asking if it would be 
safe to put moncy in the hands of these partics for invest- 
ment. Safe ! yes, indeed! The money would be so safe that 
the one who invests would never see it again. We advise 
our friends in Illinois and elsewhere to keep just as far 
from such “ brokers” as possible...... If any one wishes 
to get cheated on a cheap sewing machine they need not 
send to Montreal for the purpose. They can get accom- 
modated in Greenwich street...... Victor—it should have 
been victim—sent $5 for a Parisian watch and chain, and 
actually expec.cd to getone. What is stranger still he 
sends his doc?:nents, including that lithographed letter 
acknowledgins :he money and promising to send in six 
weeks, to us a asks us to collect his $5 for him. No, 
no, Mr. V. We have done onr duty by these Paris and 
Geneva watch fo.ks long ago, but you did not believe us, 
and wanted to “ know how it is yourself.” That $5isa 
first-class investment if it only keeps yon from like follics 
hereafter......The “8 pounds of butter from a gallon of 
milk” man is around yet. At last accounts he victimized 
them at Barnesville, O...... One Mitcham fairly shrieks 
in his circular for people to send him $1 for his book that 
tells “ how to make from $5 to $20 a day without capital.” 
No, it is not likely that Mitcham gets $20 a day for this 
book, and he invests capital in circulars and postage, to 
say nothipg of the rare talent displayed in writing sucha 
touching production. We charge M. nothing for the ad- 
vice to go to work on his own plan and save this outlay. 
MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 

A friend in San Jose, California, sends a request thai 
we show up the ‘‘New York Medical University ” asa 
notorious humbug, as he has nearly killed himself by 
taking their “‘ vile nauseating compounds.” This gentle- 
man can not have read the Agriculturist carefully, as we 
long ago stated that there was no such “ University,” 
except so far as some quack medicine dealers chose to 
call themselves one. Medical colleges—a ‘ Medical 
University” is a misnomer—never advertise medicines 
or establish ‘“‘Agencies*’....Here is our old acquaintance, 
the Rev. Joseph T. Inman, whom we had for a long time 
lost sight of. Joe has turned up again, and is on the 
“South American Missionary *’ dodge yet. fatelligence 
of Joey T. comes this time by way of Grinnell, Iowa, 
where a good person is concerned because such a quack 
has ensconced himself in the Bible House. That shows 
where Joseph is cute. Everybody does not know that 
one of the regular P. O. Stations is at the Bible House, 
and it looks quite the thing for a “Rev.” to have his 
letters go to a place with so good a name. Inman is one 
of the humbugs of the past generation. ...‘‘ The National 
Surgical Institute’ has a branch, this time in Atlanta, 
Ga. Onr Atlanta correspondent will find that we said our 
say about it last year. The persons who run it claim to 
be regularly educated surgeons. If so it makes the 
matter so much the worse; ignorant quacks might 
be excused for issuing such circulars, but for educated 
men--pah!....Here is another ‘‘ Rey.,” and this one’s 
name is Edward Burnett. and he hails from Albany. 
The Rev. Ned plays the same old tune—he was a mis- 
sionary. It was in Southern Asia this time, and he has 


not waut to realize money (they never do), and he wants 
to ‘“‘drive disease and death from the happy fireside ” 
(that’s right, go for ’em), and he sends his recipe “to 
you, fellow sufferer, from asense of duty” (how lovely), 
and alas! that it should be so, people can not conveni- 
ently get the herbs of the prescription in their own 
town (or he might add any other), and although his tine 
is very much occupied he will just put it up himself for 
$3.08. How charmingly precise, but the Reverend 
Edward Burnett is some at figures, and as he wiil in no 
case “ask or accept a profiton the medicine,” he has got 
the cost figured down toa dot—that three cents must con- 
vince the most skeptical of the self-sacrificiug nature of 
this most excellent man. Burnett, don’t you Jaugh 
yourself at the fools who get caught with this very stale 
old trick? Why the Rev. Inman mentioned above is 
ahead of you by ten or fiftecn years. If you area min- 
ister you should have respect enough for the calling to 
lay aside your title when you dabble in quackery. It 
looks more like a case of stealing the “livery of heaven 
to serve the Well, you know the rest. 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY On “QUEER” 
seems to have revived a little since the panic subsided. 
It is the same old story over agair, and it is of little use 
to publish names, as one rascal has no end of aliase: 
THE NAME OF CHASE 





ANY PARTY BY 
who wishes to goin fora share of that estate valued at 
$386.000.099 (no odd ccnis) can take one step towards it 
; of genealogy. Moncy 


Mass., or to 


by investing $5 in three sheet 
sent to the T ircr at Fall River, 
another Chase in Ohio, ‘* will be safe,”’ so says the ciren- 
lar, and we haven't the least doubt of it. Here, all you 
Chases, are all these millions lying round loose all for 
the want of a few hundred dollars to send a Chase to 
Europe on a wild goose chase. Who evcr heard of onc 
of these wonderful estates being secured by the heirs ? 








The Howard MWaili.—‘‘N. F. B.,” Lex- 
ington, Ky. The Moward Mill may be ordered through 
any dealer of farm implements in New York, several of 
whose names appear in our advertising columns. 





Asbestos Roofing.—‘N. R.,” Kinder- 
hook, Ohio. About a dozen years ago we roofed a buil:d- 
ing with this roofing, as did several other persons in the 
neighborhood. We do not know of an instance in which 
it failed to give satisfaction, and in our own case, with an 
occasional coating of cement, the roof was in good order 
three years ago, since when we have not heard of it, and 
it is doubtless so now. The roof should have a slope of 
at least one foot in sixteen. 

Arbor Day in LHowa.—A circular from 
tbe Iowa Ilorticultural Society names April 20th as Ar- 
bor Day. The appointing of a Cay for the planting trees 
throughout the state originated with Nebraska two years 
ago, and other states are following her example. The 
circular gives a list of premiums, varying from $1 to $30 
each, for the greatest number of evergrcen and the various 
deciduous trees planted. The premiums are to be 
awarded in October next, and only those trecs that are 
then alive are to count. Besides the premiums and zegnu- 
lations, the circular gives notes on the proper methods of 
planting, etc. Copies may be had of das. L, Budd, Shells- 
burg, Benton Co., Towa. 

The Snyder Blackberry.—It is not 
our custom to say much about new fruits until we have 
tested them. As several haye asked in regard to the 
Snyder Blackberry, a comparatively new varicty, we have 
made inguiries and give their result without knowing 
anything of the fruit ourselves, The variety was 
found on the farm of a Mr. Snyder, whose name 
it bears, near Laporte, Ind. It has been in culti- 
vation since 1851, but has not as yet been very widc- 
ly distributed. 








sufficient of this world’s goods (lucky boy !), and he does 


well-known Western horticulturists, all of which speak 
of the good quality of the fruit, the prolific character of 
the plants, and especially of the surpassing hardiness of 
the varicty. Indeed, hardiness is the great merit claimed 
for the Suyder by those who are introducing it, and their 
statements are sustained by what seems to us abundant 
evidence. . At all events we have ordered some plants of 
Mr. J. R. Gaston, Normal, Ill., and shall know more 
about them hereafter. 

Nebraska and Minnesota Lands. 
There are no lands better adapted to the growth of wheat 
or grass than those in Nebraska and Minnesota. The 
fine valleys of the Missouri, the Platte, and the Red 
rivers in these States are now opened to settlement by 
the Burlington and Missouri, the Union Pacific, and the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroads. These companies are 
anxious to dispose of their lands and give every facility 
to purchasers by means of exploration tickets, reduccd 
fares to colonics, cheap prices on the casiest terms, and 


We have before us letters from several | 





























convenient accommodations to immigrants, Thousands 
of successful settlers are now making comfortable homes 
in these rich and healthful valleys. 








The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Transactions for 1873 are at hand. The reports of 
the committees are full and interesting, and the volame 
is produced in a very handsome style. 





Play and Profit in My Gardex, 
by the Rey. E. P. Roc.—When this book first appearcd 
we commended it as one of the most genial of horticu]- 
tural publications. Since then its publication has been 
assumed by the Orange Judd Company, and a re-issue ig 
now ready. It is not only pleasant reading, but in- 
structive and eminently timely. 





Eggs and Plants by Express,— 
“TT. T.,° Healy, Montana. The vitality of eggs, carried 
from New York to Montana, would almost certainly be 
destroyed. It would at any rate be cheaper to procure a 
trio of fowls, which could be sent safely, than the eggs, 
although the first cost would be greater. Good fowls can 
be procured at Chicago or in Minnesota. Trecs and 
plants, if properly packed, can be safely sent ten thou- 
sand miles if necessary. Trees have been safely shipped 
from Rochester, N. Y., to Australia. ; : 

Clese Bweedimg.—We have received, 
through the courtesy of Professor M. Miles, advance 
‘ts of the Report of the Secretary of the Michigan 
State Board of Agriculture for 1873, containing a very 
valuable paper upon Close Breeding, by Professor Miles, 
and which was substantially given in a lecture before the 
American Association of Short Horn Breeders, at their 
meeting at Cincinnati, Dec. 8, 1873. This paper is a re- 
markably effective defence of the practice of close or “in 
and in” breeding, as a scientific process in the hands of 
intelligent and thoroughly competent breeders. Tlie ac- 
cumulation of facts presented .n this paper furnish an 
irresistible argument in favor of the position assumed by 
the Professor, which might perhaps be epitomized in 
the statement that close breeding is only the means of 
perpetuating the qualities which have been gained by 
other means, and does not in itself necessarily improve 
or injure animals, while, nevertheless, “ close breeding” 
in the hands of incompetent, uncducated, unscientific 
persons is to be discouraged as almost certainly an in- 
jurious practice. This paper should be read and carc- 
fully studied by every stock bresder, 

fick*’s Chromo.—James Vick, the well- 
known seedsman, of Rochester, sends out a floral chromo 
annually. The one for the present year shows a large 
cross decorated with flowers, and is exceptionally good. 


eher 


"Eke Exhibition in Chili.—The govern- 
ment of Chili, the most progressive of the South Ameri- 
can republics, announce their Second International 
Exhibition at Santiago, in September, 1875. This isa 
fair worthy the attention of our inventors and manufac- 
turers. These and all others interested can obtain pro- 
grammes from A, Villarroel, office of Ribon & Munoz, 
52 Pine street. 





Book Notices prepared for this month 
are necessarily crowded out. We would like to give 
especial notice to the very excellent “Elementary 
Science Series,’ now being issued in rapid successidn by 
G. P. Putnani’s Sons, N. Y., but have not space. 

Landscape Gardener.—F. X. Heissing- 
er, from Germany, has cstablished himself in New York 
as a landscape gardener. He has had much experience 
abroad, and his designs that we have seen show both 
taste and skill. 





Peristrophe.—lIt is not a little surprising 
toread in the N. Y. Weekly Tribune the following: 
‘*‘ Among the new plants out for the first time, none gave 
us more satisfaction than that lovely little golden-leaved 
beauty, or to load it with its full title according to the 
books, Peristrophe angustifolia aureo-variegata.” Asan 
offset to this gushing paragraph, we would say that the 
plant (which by the way is not new) though very fine for 
greenhouse decoration, has for several years proved 
perfectly worthless with us as a bedding plant. We 
have seen it in various gardens from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, and all we have seen who tried it are quite dis- 
gusted with it as an open-air plant. 





Value of Corn and Bran.—“‘J.H.8.," 
Bourbon Co., Ky. Corn and bran can not be compared 
with each other as feed because neither can be fed alone 
tothe best advantage. But equal measures of each ground 
together will make probably the most nutritious fec 1 for 
either hogs or horses and a most excellent feed for cows. 
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pro Plants.—Sometimes one can | the same furrow,-the sod may be covered with mellow | turned over to reduce the fermentation. As a rule nothing 
= soil, but it is doubtfal, even then, if clover or mangels | but a loss is made by keeping manure piled up, so as to 


drop nothing and make trouble. Peter Henderson & 
Co.'s advertisement for last month offers plants of Jer- 
scy Wakefield Cabbage at $1 per thousand. In making 
up the page a 0 dropped out. It should have read “$10 
per thousand ’—and cheap enough at that. 


Wour Name.—Miss “R. E.” writes to know 
if a certain journal is still published. Information of 
this kind, of interest to but one person, can only be 
given by mail. All making such inquiries should send a 
stamped and directed envelope, a directed postal card, or 
at least aletter stamp. Had the question been other 
than of personal interest, it would not have been an- 
swered, as the lady did not send her name. We can not 


notice anonymous letters, and we hope all readers will , 
' Oncida Co., N. Y. 


bear this in mind. Sign letters as you please, but give 
us the real name beside, 

Pardy’s Chromo.—A. M. Purdy, pub- 
lisher of the Small Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, N. Y., 
sends out a fine fruit piece. It comes at the very mo- 
ment of closing these pages, and we can only say that it 
is a very handsome and creditable production. 





Sanford Corn.—‘ A. 8.,”’ West Brighton, 
N. Y., sends us his experience with what he’ purchased 
as the Sanford corn and which he understood was to be 
anearly corn. It turned out to be remarkably prolific 
of fodder, but very sparely so of seed, and his crop, 
planted on the 15th of May, failed to ripen atall, yielding 
about 30.bushcls per acre of unsound corn.—Our own ex- 
perience with this same corn was very similar, With us 
it was inferior to the common white flint corn. It would, 
however, probably succeed better in a lower latitude than 
that of New York. 





Eleagnus parvifolias. — “8.,” La 
Porte, Ind. This is a very neat shrub, and promises 
well as a hedge plant, but has yet to stand the test of ex- 
tended trial. We saw a good stock of it in the nursery 
of Thomas Mechan, at Germantown, Pa. 





Safe Oils.—'C. M.,” Springfield, Mo. If 
there is no inspector of oils in your State whose brand is 
a safeguard, you must test the oil yourself. No oil should 
be used which gives off a vapor that will flash at a lower 
temperature than 110°. An inch of oil putin a deep tin 
cup and heated should not give a vapor that will take fire 
when a match is held above the oil at a less temperature 
than 110°. It is not convenient for every one to do this, 
as few have a suitable thermometer, but every grocer 
awho sells kerosene oil should have an apparatus made 
for the purpose of testing it, and be able to assure his 
customers of its safety. Insist that your groccr shall 
give you good oil. 


Poultry Book.—“C. H. H.,’’ La Grange, 
Mo. L. Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper is probably 
‘the best work for those who desire to keep poultry for prof- 
it. It must be remembered that no one book of moderate 
size could be exactly adapted to every person’s particular 
requirements. It will be always necessary therefore for 
the student to adapt his own circumstances to the general 
rules or ideas therein given, which any person of ingenu- 
ity ought to be able to do. If onecan not do that, but 
must have particular directions for every emergency, he 
is not the man to succeed with poultry, which require 
more tact in their management than any other stock. 

Northewestern Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Woodstock, IIl., 
commencing February 10th. The attendance was large 
and the proceedings interesting. The dairy interests of 
‘the North-west were shown to be exccedingly flourishing 
and the business profitable. The production of cheese 
had been sufficient to displace Eastern cheese to a large 
extent in Western markets and leave a surplus for foreign 
export. The burden of the speaker’s remarks were the 
‘improvement of quality of cheese and butter by means of 
care in feeding, perfect cleanliness in milking, and in 
the dairy, order In every department, and honesty in ali 
dealings. The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, S. Favill, of Missouri; Secretary, G. E. Morrow, 
of Wisconsin; Treasurer, R. R. Stone, Illinois, with 
fifteen Vice Presidents, representing Iowa, Illinois, and 
‘Wisconsin. 

Breaking Prairie.—“J. H. B.,’? Has- 
tings, Neb. The common way of breaking prairie sod 
renders it necessary to plant a crop of sod corn or let the 
0G lie fallow until it rots, when it may be cross plowed. 
‘it is best to follow the custom of the country in this 
respect, especially for new beginners and those from 
England, where everything is so different from things 
here. By using two plows, one following the other, iy 








would thrive the first year. The sod requires reclaiming 
by a process of rotting or decomposition before it is 
available as food for plants. We would advise you to 
keep the seed until next year, when you will have this 
year’s breaking to replow, and break all you can this 
spring, 80 as to have as large a crop of corn as possible, 
which will doubtless be found useful. 

Book on Horses.— A. B.,’’ Cass Co., 
Iowa. The best work we know of upon the management 
of horses is ‘* The Horse in the Stable and the Field,”’ by 
Stonehenge ; price $3.50, at this office. 





As to Patented Articles.—“G. B.,” 
If patented articles have it not dis- 
tinctly stamped or marked upon them that they are pat- 
ented and the date of the patent, then the patentee must 
notify the one who infringes before he can enter a suit 
against him, The butter-tub you refer to may or may 
not be patented ; we can not say as to that, but it is very 
certain that oaken butter-tubs, which are larger at one 
end than at the other, have been in use for many years 
back, and, unless there is something else about them 
which is novel, there can be no valid patent on such a tub. 
For all information about procuring patents apply to the 
patent department of this office. 





Dog Power.—“L. B.,’? Oxford, Ohio. 
Among the really useful dog powers probably the best 
is one made on the plan of the common horse power; it 
is sold for $25 and may be driven by a sheep or a calf. 





Tallow Secraps.—‘J. J. B.,” Monroe 
C.., N.Y. Tallow scrap contains skin and more or less 
fat is it has been well or badly pressed. The fat is use- 
less as manure, so that the skin is the only valuable part, 
and the value obviously depends upon the character of 
the scrap. For manure we should hesitate to pay $20 a 
ton for it, but would do so to use it as food for hogs or 
poultry, for in this way the fat and digestible parts would 
be utilized, and the skin or indigestible parts would be 
in much more valuable condition for mannre after pats- 
ing through the animals. 

‘¢ Bromophyte.’’—“C. H.,” Bullitt Co., 
Ky. We do not know of what this fertilizer consists. 
Any fertilizer, the composition of which is kept secret, 
should be regarded with suspicion. We will not adver- 
tise or advise the use of any compound of this kind. 





Delay in Replies.—If our correspondents, 
when writing for information along with other business, 
would remember our frequent request and place their re- 
marks or queries upon a separate piece of paper from 
that on which they write about their other business, in- 
closing both in the same envelope, they would much 
facilitate the reply to their inquiries. Letters sometimes 
lie over a whole month for want of this precaution. 





Contraction of the Hoof.—‘J. H. 
D.,’’ Stouts, Ohio. Contraction of the horn of the hoof 
is an effect and not a primary disease, and the lameness 
is a symptom ofthe obscure disease which causes the con- 
traction. It may be caused by chronic founder or lami- 
nitis or bya diseased navicular bone, either of which is 
incurable. If it is not caused by the above it may 
result from bad shoeing and cutting away the frog, in 
which case a Goodenongh shoe should be used and the 
frog in future be left entirely uncut. Contraction of the 
hoof rarely or never occurs when the frog is allowed to 
come to the ground. 

Government Help for Colonies.— 
Charles Stumm. The government gives no help in the 
shape of seed, implements, or passage money to home- 
steaders. It is enough that it gives a free homestead, 
upon which a man must work his own way to independ- 
ence. We do not advise persons without means to go on 
toa homestead. They suffer hardships and disappoint- 
ments, which are apt to disgust them with their position. 


Frost Disturbing a Cellar Wall.— 
“B. R.,” East Killingly, Ct. When the fall rains 
saturate the ground and the winter frosts follow, the wet 
ground in freezing expands greatly. This expansion 
pushes in the cellar wall, and as the north side is the 
c@kdest that side suffers most. The remedy is to have 
a drain to carry off the water from around the house, 
for when the soil is dry or nearly so frost has but little 
effect upon if. 

Ment for a Compost.—c. H.,’’ Hill- 
view, Ky. A compost heap of stable manure and leaves 
will heat up very rapidly and will soon be in danger of 
fire “anging unless plentifally supplied with moisture or 





heat very rapidly. We would draw it out and spread 
it at once where it is to be used. 


How Many Bundles of Oats to an 
- Acre.—‘T. A. M.,” Owensboro, Ky. The number of 
bundles of oats there may be to an acre upon good land 
depends upon the size of the sheaves. The best crop 
we have raised, which is probably more than the average 
and of which on that account we kept a record, amount- 
ed to nearly 600 sheaves to the acre. The yield of grain 
was one bushel to a dozen sheaves. It was a large 
strawed variety with heavy grain, the seed of which was 
imported from Nova Scotia, and therefore might not 
be a fair test, but it is the only one that occurs to us. 





Plaster upon Wheat.—“ A. H.,” Litho- 
polis, Ohio. We have seen no reason to believe that 
plaster has any benefit whatever upon wheat. Clover, 
corn, peas, potatoes, and perhaps oats ure the only crops 
for which we have found it of gervice. 





Preserving Posts.—“ W. F. C.,’’ Albany, 
N. Y., sends us as a plan for preserving posts a receipt 
which has been widely published in both agricultural 
and scientific papers, the editors of which ought to have 
known better. It is to paint the posts with linseed oi 
in which powdered charcoal has been mixed. This is 
said to make them indestructible, but it can have no 
more effect than any other paint. The charcoal, being 
mercly a surface application, can not prevent the decay 
which takes place in the interior of the post from natural 
causes, nor can it prevent moisture entering by way of 
the minute cracks which are found in the timber; and 
where moisture and change of temperature occur, decay 
takes place, unless there has been a chemical change in 
the wood by some active, penetrative agent. 





The ‘Gardeners’ Monthly.—What is 
the matter with it? Has it changed editors, or what has 
happened? In the March number a correspondent asks 
the editor to tell him something abont ‘‘ Jerusalem arti- 
chokes.’’ Whereupon, after mentioning the proper arti- 
choke, some learned writer says: ‘ Another artichoke is 
that called ‘Jerusalem.’ It is a sort of sunflower, and 
‘ Jerusalem’ in this case is nearly the sound in English 
of a French word which signifies sunflower.” We al- 
ways thought a knowledge of ancient and modern Jan- 
guages a good thing for an editor to have, and we are 
now more than ever convinced of it. The French namcs 
for this so-called artichoke are Topinambour and Poére- 
de terre, and that for the sunflower in general is solei?. 
If any one-can make these words sound like Jerusalem 
we have no doubt it is the learned friend of the G. M. ; 
but we would suggest that he would mect with better 
success if he tried first on the Italian word for sunflower, 
girasole. The article continues: ‘‘We suppose it was 
called artichoke by mistake, by some one who did not 
know any better, and then sunflower had to be tacked 
on to distinguish it. This [what? having sunflowers 
tacked on ?] happens even in this day to the best of us.’* 
A sad moral reflection, but behold how it is pointed and 
adorned: “ The editors of HEARTH AND Home and Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, for instance, are among the most in- 
telligent in the country, and are seldom caught aslcep, 
but [so Jove sometimes nods] they did once figure and 
describe a plant, which is really Talinum patens varie- 
gatum, as Boussingaultia Lachauméi. 80, for distinction, 
we have to say Humboldt’s. Boussingaultia when we 
mear. the real Madeira-vinc, and Thurber’s Bonssin- 
gaultia when we speak of the other.” There! if that 
does not make the whole Jerusalem artichoke business 
“as clear as mud in a wine-glass”’ then there is no virtue 
in illustrations. What interests us most in this remark- 
able illustration of the statement that editors, like com- 
mon mortals, are liable to make mistakes or have sun- 
flowers “tacked on to distinguish? them—we harlly 
know which—is the positive assertion that the editors of 
HEARTH AND Home and American Agriculturist have** fig- 
ured and described” a plant under a wrong name) and 
actually done this in the case of Talinum patens varie- 
gatum—which they did figure and describe as Boussia- 
gaultia Lachaumi#i. As at the only time when this fla- 
grant error is likely to have been imposed upon a delade@ 
public Hearta anp Howe was edited by Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell, we leave him to excuse himself ta the 
tribunal of the G. M. (not Great Mogul, but Gardeners’ 
Monthly) as he best may. But for ourselves, the little 
we can say must be in extenuation, and in the humble 
hope of mitigation of sentence. A new plant was intro 
duced for the beauty of its leaves alone. Now, we ap-. 
peal to the Gardeners’ Monthly if it is an unp.~donable 
sin, and one to be remembered for years and to be brought 
up against the one who commits it in its own pages, 
where to be held up as a warning and terror to evil- 

' docrs is better than to be praised elsewhere? Is he the, 
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first botanist, or even the first editor, who ever made a 
mistake in naming a plant? If G. M. will admit this, 
then we will inform him that the editor of the American 
Agriculturist never, in that paper or anywhere else, did 
publish Zalina patens variegatum as Boussingaultia 
Lachauméi. G. M. says we did. We are sorry to differ 


even so slightly with our friend, and to assert that we. 


didnot! G.™M. is great for presenting theories, and as 
such they are often amusing and interesting as the out- 
comes of an active imagination, but we thought we could 
always depend upon its facts—but, alas! he says we did 
that which we did not. Do we accuse the editor of G. 
M. of willfal misrepresentation ? Not at all, for he would 
not be guilty of that. To show that “even the best of 
us” are sometimes “‘ caught asleep,”’ we will now tell our 
venerable friend what foundation he had for the charge 
which we are obliged to deny.- At the fall exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 1869 there was 
exhibited a small variegated-leaved plant, with no flow- 
ers, though if we mistake not a few buds were visible; 
it was labelled “ Lachaumii.”” When we 
were making up the Horticultural Annual for 1870 Mr. 
Peter Henderson bronght us the same plant to figure, and 
in his report upon the new plants of the ycar he had a 
notice of it. We do not now recollect under what name 
Mr. H. had it, but recognizing it as the plant we had 
seen at Philadelphia we were at once put upon our 
guard. Philadelphia is admirably correct in some things, 
but in names of plants she is loose unto profligacy ; 
plants in the city are so frequently called “ ont of their 
names,” that the bad example extends for many miles 
around. For instance, one florist on the Darby road calls 
an Eulalia an Imperaia, a mistake no one who knows 
anything about the structure of grasses would make; 
and even from Germantown we have a catalogue in 
which the pretty Festuca glauca is disguised as Agrostis 
glauca, which, as both are grasses, is perhaps not so bad, 
but then we have Astilbe Japonica taken out of its natural 
family and called a Spira@a ; and we might cite numerous 
other instances of the extent to which this bad example 
of Philadelphia had spread. In making up the Annual 
we thought best to be very cautious with the Philadelphia 
name of this plant, as our venerable friend will see if he 
turns to page 114 of the Horticultural Annual for 1870. 
He will there find: “‘\Boussingaultia—? var. variegata.”’ 
Which means that it may be a variegated Boussingaultia 
and may not. We congratulate G. M. that, after the 
lapse of five years, he has been able to decide what the 
plant is; but regret that he should have endeavored to 
give prominenee to his profound knowledge by using our 
abject ignorance as a foil. We are not in favor of the 
* you're another ’’ style of criticism, but as we had taken 
the editor of G. M. up on the Centaurea Americana ques- 
tion he was bound to hit back somehow, and chose 
a very unfortunate topic, lugged in by the ears, to a 
place where it is no more apropos than a quotation from 
the multiplication table. We do not consider these little 
vagaries of the editor as detracting from the general 
character of the Gardeners’ Monthly, which perhaps 
needs an occasional blemish to make its real excellencies 
more conspicuous. 

Lucern,.—‘G. T.W.,”’ Wallfleet, Mass. Lucern 
requires a rich, dry soil, such as a warm gravelly loam with 
open subsoil. Sandy land is not suitable to it, unless it 
has a strong loamy open subsoil. This crop exists more 
upon the subsoil than the surface, after it has become 
established, but it can not be established with any profit 
upon any but a rich, mellow surface soil. 





American Turf Register and 
Racing Calendar for 1873 contains a synopsis and 
reference record of the results of races in the United 
States and Canada during that year. Published by the 
Turf, Field, and Farm Association. Price $3.00. 


Improving Southern Fields.—‘ M. 
A. L.,” Point Pleasant, Mo. To get a stand of grass we 
would suggest that you should plow and sow an early 
crop of cow peas, and when they are in blossom plow 
them under. Repeat with another crep, which plow 
under, and sow wheat with timothy in October next. 
This will be far better than a bare fallow, and the cost of 
the seed wili be a very cheap price for the green manure 
plowed into the soil. 

Hiow to Feed a Colt.—“H. W. H.” It 
is the carly care of the colt which makes or mars the 
horse. The danger is generally in starving him rather 
than over feeding. The point to be aimed at is to keep 
him growing. He may be fed from two weeks old. At 
that time, in addition to the milk from the mare, he 
should have ~. handful—at first—of oatmeal or oats, 
soaked in sweet cow's milk or water. If the mare does 
not give much milk this may be gradually increased up 
to two quarts of oatmeal or oats-in a few weeks. No 


be given without danger. He should be brushed daily, 
soas tokeep the skin clean and free from scurf. It is 
well to have a closed stall next to the mare for the colt, 
in which he may run loose when not at pasture. 

Harrowing Wheat,.—T. F. H,” Sun 
River, Montana. We have never heard of any injury hav- 
ing heen done to the young wheat by harrowing with the 
Thomas harrow; on the contrary the experience of 
those who have tried it is favorable. We have harrowed 
wheat with the common harrow even with very great 
benefit to the crop. We have also drawn a harrow, from 
necessity, across the corner ofa ficld of young oats, and at 
the time supposed we had destroyed the plants, but the 
strip over which the harrow passed was afterwards 
much the best of the ficld. 

Soap and Gluc Refuse.—‘A Sub- 
scriber,’’ Kent Co., Mich. The retuse of glue or soap 
works is a valuable fertilizer. That from the glue works 
is the most valuable. What its actual moncy value is 
depends upon so many contingencies that what might be 
.worth 10 dollars per ton in one place might not be worth 
more than one dollar elsewhere. We have paid $2 per 
ton for glue refuse, a large portion of which was water. 
We found it very valuable asa dressing for grass lands 
or for vegetable gardens. 

The best Hay Fork.—‘T. A. J.,” On- 
tario Co., N. Y. While persons’ tastes differ as to im- 
plements, our expericnce is that the double harpoon hay 
fork is the best for hay, straw, or sheaf grain of any we 
have used. All these, whether long or short, may be un- 
loaded with it, and manure may be loaded with it equal’ ; 
well. Aneighbor, who is a large and intelligent faricr, 
last season unloaded his grain from over 150 acres with 
one of these forks in a most satisfactory manner. 





Bed-Bugs.—“ M. K. W.,”’ Nashville, Tenn., 
writes that she does not care to have corrosive sublimate 
around on account of the children. Finding the children 
were bitten, she put their beds upon the floor, and here 
they were worse troubled than ever. The enemy was 
traced to an old lounge. This, as well as the cracks in 
the floor, had its joints thorcughly scalded with boiling 
brine. A few repetitions completed the job. 

Ashes for Peach-I'rees.—' Taylor.” 
There is no better fertilizer for peach-trecs than wood- 
ashes. 

Buckwheat.— W. B.,” Templeton, Mass. 
There is no crop that responds morc quickly to good soil 
and cultivation than buckwheat. It is called the “lazy 
man’s crop,” for the reason, that however badly it may 
be put in, there is always something to be gathered at 
harvest. For a good crop the soil should be well plowed ; 
the seed may be sown upon the plowed ground and then 
harrowed in. A dressing of 20 bushels of lime or 100 
pounds of plaster per acre is very beneficial to this crop. 
An excellent crop may be taken from a sod that is 
plowed early in July, after the hay has been taken off, 
which may be followed by corn or oats the next spring. 
One bushel of seed per acre is sufficient; on very good 
soil three pecks is enough. 





WVarnishing Chromos. — “Constant 
Reader.” Mastic varnish, usually called picture varnish, 
is the kind used. If you have but one chromo that necds 
varnishing it will be cheaper to send it to some picture 
store than to buy varnish and a proper brush. 

An Iron Dish-Cloth.—Mr. George Smith, 
Farmerstown, Ohio, sends us an ‘iron dish-cloth,” 
which is like a piece of chain-armor, and useful for 
scouring pots and other cooking utensils.. Mr. S. says it 





has long been in use in his vicinity, but is not known 
generally. They have been kept by our furnishing stores 
these many years, but that docs not make them any the 
less useful. 


Insects on Roses.—‘ Franklin Street,’ 
Portland, Me. Wecan not tell you how to best fight in- 
sects unless we know what they are. You give no de- 
scription, but only say, ‘‘an insect which eats off the 
tips of the buds when about half grown.” This looks 
like the work of the rose-bug, a small drab-colored 
beetle. Nothing will do for this except hand picking. 
In early merning it may be readily shaken off, caught, 
and killed. 





Dairy Business in the West.— 
“J. A. W.,” Boston. There are many openings for the 
dairy business in the West. Many localities arc able to 
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well worth encouraging. Either Towa 
or Kansas would furnieh many such localities if J, A. W. 
would go thither and seek them ont. Itis more than 
probable that a short notice in our advertising colamng 
would elicit much information as to these places, $3,000 
would put up a factory such as is needed, and surplus 
capital might if desired be employed in keeping a stock 
of dairy cows in additien. 

Primula Japonica.—“ A. G. F.,” Port. 
Jand, Me. We think this will prove hardy, but we have 
had so few plants that we have not cared to try them, 

Poetry.—“C. H. H.” sends us a poem which 
we must decline for two reasons: 1st, we do not publish 
any poetry that has appeared elsewhere; and 2d, we do 
not print poetry at all. So much verse was offered us, 
that several years ago we found it expedient to make a 
rule that we would publish nothing called by courtesy 
‘* poetry,’’ and we have seen no reason to depart from it, 
Our old readers are aware of this, and we may do a ger. 
vice to some of our new friends by reminding them of it, 


——_—_— 


Monarch of the West Strawberry 
and Herstine Raspberry.—“ Séott.” Those 
who grow this strawberry on the light lands of southern 
New Jersey speak well of it; others who have tried it 
on heavy soil find it a poor variety. The Herstine Rasp- 
berry is in every respect superior as a fruit to the Phila- 
delphia. The winters of °%0,°%2 and °%2-%3 injured it 
badly with us—but so it did other varieties counted hardy. 

Wtilizing Night-Soil. — “P. H. R.,” 
Liberty Corner, N. J. In the Agriculturist of October, 
1872, there is an article with illustrations entitled “How 
to Empty a Cesspool.” In that will be found directions 
for preparing the contents for use. To use the prepara- 
tion it is spread upon the surface of the soil, to be 
manured and harrowed in as near the seed as possible. 


Hiorticuliural Humbugs.—Lafayette 
& Co. appear no more, but their mantle has fallen upon 
shoulders quite worthy of it. A store up Broadway is 
now in full blast, and offers the same wonderful things, 
the merits of which are set forth in the same Gallo- 
Yankee language, and illustrated by as phenomenal draw- 
ings as were the worthless wares of Lafayette & Co. 
‘By way of curiosity we made a visit to the establish- 
ment, and heard and saw these horticultural marvels: 
Apricots weighing one pound each, plums without 
stones, raspberries with ‘‘ large fruit as a egg of fowl,” 
are among the choice things of the catalogue. These 
are as nothing compared to “* Fragaria Africana arborea, 
strawberry in tree, having a fruit similar to this of a 
herbacea fruit, much larger, with the same perfume, a 
new kind.” These are grafted en quince (!), considering 
which $3 does not scem 80 very high for a plant. Then 
a grape, which is not here but is coming, bears bunches 
weighing fiftecn pounds, and ripens in the open airin 
July. The asparagus, which can be cut in ninety days 
from the seed, is now sold at only two cents a seed, 
while Lafayette & Co. charged four cents. In the way of 
flowers, we can only mention pansies of unheard of 
shapes at twenty-five cents a secd ; “Gentiana Africana,” 
which is in blossom during nine months, and ‘‘ Calypso 
borealis of China, remarkable by its dimension and 
its agreeable smell, in blossom during three months.”’ 
The catalogue concludes with Fragaria arborea Afri- 
cana; whether it is different from the previously men- 
tioned Fragaria Africana arborea we do not know, but 
presume it is as it ‘“‘ produces fruit weighing sometimes 
one-half kilog. (one pound), delicious, four varieties.’ 
This bold imposture is carried on every epring, somc- 
times under the name of Lafayctte & Co., and sometimes 
under another name, but they all have similar things and 
similar machinery to aid them in disposing of them. 
Men of means and intelligence will go to these fellows 
and purchase stuff for which these preposterous claims 
are made, and we have little sympathy for such people 
when they get humbugged. It is with the amateurs 
with small means that these chaps do the most mischief. 
These, with a great love for flowers, but without knowl- 
edge enough to see that the representations made by 
these travelling dealers are simply impossible, will pur- 
chase the trash, and throw away for nothing a sum that 
would have given them much enjoyment if expendcd 
for good things. These fellows, with their impossible 
monsters, have some good-looking stock, such as roses, 
camellias, and the like, which give their place a respecta- 
ble appearance. It is probably impossible to stop these 
swindlers by any legal means, as by the time a purchaser 
finds out the fraud they are far away, and next year an- 
other set (probably of the same gang) appear. We give 
the present set credit for one thing: they have left the 
‘*blue rose’ out of this year’s catalogue. No reader of 
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presentations as those we have q 
tat ee regular dealers have everything in the way 
of seeds, flowers, and fruits that is worth growing, and 
if a valuable new thing is offered in any part of the 
world, the contest with them is to see who shall intro- 


duce it soonest. 

Petroleum for Priming.—‘S. M.W.,” 
Shippensburg, Pa., writes that ‘‘an experienced car- 
builder informs him that even the best mineral paints 
will not adhere to wood that has been oiled with petro- 
leum some weeks before painting. His pian is to apply 
the crude petrolenm as hot as possible, and put on the 

* paint as soon as the petroleum has fairly cooled. Result 
much more satisfactory than when the petroleum is ap- 
plied cold and the wood not painted for some weeks 
afterwards.” This is quite provable. For hard wood 
the lighter oil wil soak in more readily than the heavier 
oil, and the hotter it can be applied the more rapidly will 
it be absorbed. For pine or hemlock, except the weather 
is very cold, it is not necessary to heat the oil. Paint 
will not adhere well to the oiled surface unless the petro- 
Jeum is absorbed by the wood. Last summer we put 
petroleum on to a new pine double wagon box. We went 
over the box two or three times at intervals of two or 
‘three days, or when we happened to think of it. We 
probably got on three or four gallons of oil. In two or 
three weeks afterwards we painted it with Averill paint 
and found no trouble. The paint adhered as well as 
could be wished. We put on two coats, and the box 
looks as smooth, glossy, and firm as if made of the best 
of hard wood. In coo! weather, and especially with hard 
wood, it would undoubtedly be advantageous to apply 
the petroleum hot, for the simple reason that it would 
penetrate deeper into the wood. How long or how short 
a time elapses before the mineral paint is applied is of 
little consequence, provided the petroleum has been ab- 
sorbed by the pores of the wood. This is the main point 
to be observed. [This comes from one of our associates 
‘who has had mnch experience in the tse of petroleum, 
and as he passed much of his life in a chemical labor- 
atory it does not occur to him that anything can be dan- 
gerous. So we must add that if petroleum is to be heated 
it must be done with the greatest caution or it will take 
fire. The safest way will be to set the can ina kettle of 
hot water out of doors, and be sure not to bring a lamp, 
light a match, or allow flame of any kind near the place 
where the work is going on.—Ep.] 


Catalogues Received. 





Last month we left ont other matter for the sake of 
space to notice the catalogues of our friends, the dealers. 
We supposed that we had at hand the majority of the 
catalogues, and were willing, for once, to give a separate 
mention of each one with some notice of its peculiarities. 
Since then we have received a large number more, and 
though these are of the same importance as those men- 
tioned last month, we can not, owing to the claims of 
others upon our space, give other than the briefest 
notice. 

GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 

J. W. Apams, box 1,340, Springfield, Mass. 

Orro & Acueris, Westchester, Pa.—Large stock; 
wholesale and retail. 

A. Hance & Son, Rumson Nurseries, Red Bank, N. J. 
—Also greenhouse plants. 

Reisia & Hexamer, New Castle, Westchester Co.— 
Specialties, small fruits, particularly strawberries and 
seed potatoes. 

P. T. Quinn, Newark, N. J., besides pears offers small 
fruits and various vegetable plants. 

8. J. Atuts, Erie, Pa.—Grapes and other small fruits. 

GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

GroreE Sucu, South Amboy, N. J.—General collec- 
tion with gladiolus as a specialty. The neatest catalogue 
yet seen from Europe or this country. 

8S. B. VRrELanp (Greenville), Jersey City, N. J.— 
General stock with the fine Bouvardia Vredandiéi as a 
specialty. 

W. B. Wooprurr, Westfield, N. J., besides green- 
house and bedding plants has a full list of vegetable 
plants, and still another new tomato—“ Robert.” 

Joun Savut, Washington, D. C.—A huce catalogue, 
embellished with a fine colored plate of the new “ Ball 
of Snow” Abutilon. 


W. C. Wutson, Astoria, N. Y., and 43 West 14th street, 
N. Y.—An immense general assortment with a number 
of specialties not offered elsewhere. 

Mier & Srevers, San Francisco, Cal.—A catalogue 
80 full as this is a surprise to us, who knew San Fran- 

cisco when there was not a florist west of the Rocky 

Mountains, Send your other catalogues. 





DinceE & Conarp Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 
make a specialty of roses, which they send by mail at 
very low prices. The catalogue is valuable for its sensi- 
ble cultural directions. 

P. J. Benckmans, Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
is largely engaged in floriculture as well as the nursery 
business. Besides a general stock he has many things 
suited to Southern gardens only. Prices astonishingly 
low. 

Sipnzy WILKINSON, Providence, R. I.—We are glad to 
see so fine and full a catalogue from a city which for one 
of its size has heretofore had very few florists. 

Om Brotuers, Newark, N. J.—This large establish- 
ment always presents some novelties, and it has a num- 
ber in this year’s catalogue. 

Wm. J. Hesser, Plattsmouth, Nebraska.—A more 
complete list than one would expect to find in a place 
which but a few years ago was “on the frontier.” 

GREEN, Beech & ARTER, South Oil City, Pa.—Send 
an illustrated catalogue of plants and seeds. 

SEEDSMEN. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—This is one of 
the largest seed-growing establishments in the country, 
and their descriptive catalogue is very full and complete. 

Joun Savut, Washington, D. C., has, besides from his 
nursery, a seed store opposite the Patent Office. 

ScuieceL, Everett & Co., Boston, Mass., have be- 
sides the usual list many peculiar and Boston—and there- 
fore very good—** notions ” in the way of vegetables and 
flowers. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John street, N. Y., 
publish each February a list of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 
Those who write asking where such things can be had 
should bear this in mind. 

Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass.—For nearly 40 years have 
this firm sent out each year their well filled catalogue, 
and yet they keep up with the times. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass., grows garden and flower 
seeds, and his catalogue tells all about them. 

JaMEs FLEMING, 67 Nassau street, has a very full illus- 
trated catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, prefaced 
by a handsome colored plate of Double Zinnias. 

Vicx’s Firorat Guipe.—Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, 
extends his catalogue over the whole year and makes it 
@ quarterly. No. 2 has many interesting items and a 
“pronouncing vocabulary of botanical names,’ which 
would be more useful if it were more correct. What can 
he mean by telling us that coi is pronounced “ coy!” 
Other words also needs revising. 

W. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass., puts ont his catalogue 
as a ‘Garden Guide,” and a very creditable one it is. 

CwarRLEs Sizer, Mount Lebanon, N. Y., sends out 
what he calls a Shaker Catalogne, which is in appearance 
very much like the catalogues sent out by the ** world’s 
people,” and contains no intimation that it is issued by 
any Shaker community. 

Vv. P. Douw & Co., Albany, N. Y.—Seeds, Rustic 
Work, Implements, ete. 


IMPLEMENTS, FLOWER-POTS, ETC. 

GarvDENER B. WEEKs, Syracuse, N. Y.—Cheese and 
Butter Factory, and Dairy Supplics and Apparatus. Well 
illustrated. 

A. H. Hews, North Cambridge, Mass., have an illus- 
trated catalogue of machine and hand made pots, etc. 

Snow & Coorrpez, Wachusett Pottery, West Stirling, 
Mass., also send a catalogue of similar wares. 


‘ EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 


E. G. Henperson & Son, London, send an immense 
catalogue of secds of all kinds, including all the new 
things. 

ALEGATRIRE, Lyons, who introduced the new double 
white and other double Pelargoniums last year, offers a 
new set, raised by Jean Sisley and others, and a new lot 
of Carnations. 


Planting Trees upon Highways. 


We have been requested to publish the law in regard 
to the money allowed for planting shade trees on the side 
of the roads in the State of New York. There was an 
act passed April 26, 1869, entitled, ‘An Act to Enconrage 
the Planting of Shade Trees along the sides of the Public 
Highways ” (chap. 322). This act was amended May 3d, 
1870, so as to include fruit trees (chap. 595). We give the 
act as amended, and as it now stands: 

“ Section 1.—Any inhabitant liable to highway tax who 
shall transplant by the side of the public highway any 
forest shade trees or fruit trees of suitable size shall be 


allowed by the overseers of highways, in abatement of 
his highway tax, one dollar for every four trees set out; 











but no row of elms shall be placed nearer than sev 
feet; no row of maples or other forest trees nearer an 
fifty feet, except locust, which may be set thirty feet 
apart; fruit trees must also be set at least fifty feet apart; 
and no ullowance, as before mentioned, shall be made 
unless sucd trees shall have been set out the year pre- 
— to 0 ro for ao abatement of tax, and are 
iving aud well protected from anima}, 

such demand, 2 ate eT 


** Section 2.—Any trees planted b 
lic highways as aforesaid-in the bey ‘seen ieee — 
died, shall be allowed for in the same manner and in the 
same conditions as in the preceding section, 

** Section 8.—No person shall be allowed an abatement 
of his highway taxes as aforesaid, more than one quarter 
of his annual highway tax, and no one shall receive any 


abatement of tax for trees planted 
sage of this act. . areca Oe iy 


* Section 4.—This act shal! take effect immediately.” 


The act has had very little effect. Not one farmer ina 
thousand knows of its passage. And those who know of 
the law seem to care little about it. The compensation 
is too small. A farmer of one hundred acres is assessed 
say from $8 to $12 highway tax to be “ worked out.” A 
man, team and plow, wagon or scraper, counts for three 
days’ work, or $3. So that if a farmer is assessed $12 all 
he can get for setting out trees is one day’s work for 
himself and team. If section 8 was stricken out, so that 
a farmer might be allowed 25 cents each for ail the trees 
set out, it might have some effect. As itis, a farmer who 
has energy and sense enough to set out trees will not be 
influenced by the small compensation, and those who 
have not will pay little attention to the law. 


Bee Notes—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


2 


Mr. Smith, Pa., writes that ‘* wild Sullendine plant is a 
perfect cure for bee stings, and mosquito bites.” All 
that is necessary, he says, is to apply the juice immedia- 
tely, to prevent swelling: He probably means common 
celandine, growing in wet places. At our association in 
Utica last February, a member brought what he called 
an antidote to bee stings, in liquid form. To convince 
the skeptical of its efficacy he actually brought some bees 
with him, and got himself stung in two places. To one 
place he applied the remedy, and the effect of the sting 
on that did not seem quite so bad as the other, to which 
nothing was applied. He urged all to make the trial, 
and found but one willing, but he claimed that he illas- 
trated its efficacy by partial success, at least. Ever since 
I kept bees, new remedies for stings have been recom- 
mended as certain cures. For a long time, I took pains 
to test them; sometimes a sting would be hardly felt, at 
others it would be very severe, when both were treated 
with the same remedy. My impression is, that in cases 
where the effect is slight, the puncture is slight, but little 
poison infused, or the bee is not incensed to make the 
thrust with much vigor. This seems more probable 
than that we have found an antidote. It is iong since I 
have used anything, and do just as well. I do not wish 
to deny their efficacy, or even discourage the trial of 
them; but I trust I shall be excused from implicit con- 
fidence, when I have failed in so many cases. Those 
who have realized that it is easier to avoid contracting 
various habits in any case than it is to cure them, will 
find no exception to the rule, when applied to bees. In 
their treatment in this respect let the beginner experi- 
ment for himself, and scan everything closely; take 
nothing for granted till corroborated by his own obser- 
vation, whether for or against the little pets. I hope 
no one will make the mistake of copying a blander from 
me. I only wish that bee-keepers would adopt the direc- 
tions given for treating bees kindly, and watch the re- 


sult. 
In regard to the charge of their being a nuieance, it 


does seem that much that is said is dictated by an unkind 
spirit, to say the least. It is nothing but justice to exam- 
ine both sides. We want facts. 4 . 

A. 8S. Fuller, in the New York Tribune, is credited 
with saying that “he is satisfied that in many localities 
these winged workers are a far greater nuisance than 
mosquitoes, or even sheep-killing dogs. Perhaps some 
grape growers may ask their neighbors to keep their 
bees at home, as they do the cattle, for there is certainly 
no difference in the moral or legal aspect of the two 
cases. Let every one keep as many bees as he or she 
likes, but if they do any damage to the ne‘ghbors’ crops 
the owner shonld be held responsible.” 

The last sentence seems not very unreasonable, if we 
can only get at the real damage. I claim it is very small, 
ifany. It is difficu.t toascertain. The difference in the 
“aspect” of the two cases is at once apparent. When 
cattle trespass, it can be seen, proved, it is not difficult 
to substantiate facts. But with the bee, how is it? Mr. 
Fuller “is satisfied,” and seems to think it proved. In 
court, witnesses must know; some are too easily satis- 
fied. The prosecutor would lose his case if he had 
nothing stronger. To see what satisfies Mr. F. we may 
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follow him into the vineyard. He isexamining his grapes, 
he finds aclustcr of fair ones, with a hole through the 
upper side of some of them, and bees and hornets 
around most of them, if the day is warm enough, busily 
engaged sucking the juiccs. Here is proof that satisfics 
him that bées alone have spoiled his grapes. The same 
kind of proof would satisfy some, that when the larve of 
the flesh fly was found devouring the carcass of a putrid 
animal, that they were the cause of its death. The same 
kind of evidence has proved that the moth worm has 
destroyed bees, when they only completed the destruc- 
tion that was inevitable from other causes. A negative 
can not often be proved. Ican not say that bees never 
puncture grapes; but I can say that I am satisfied that 
they never do any more than the flesh fly kills the animal. 
I have 4 or 500 grape vines and other small fruits, as well 
as apples and pears, and a large apiary, all in one local- 
ity. Ihave no interest to bias me, and ought to be able 
to judge somewhat undersiandingly. If I was called to 
testify in such case, it would be of what I know. I have 
seen bees on grapes; sometimes two or three on one, 
when they had been punctured so as to expose the juices. 
I have watched them long and patiently, to see them at- 
tack sound fruit, and never yet saw one do it—and no 
man of veracity ever told me that he had. The last 
season I had several barrels of delicious pears. I have 
seen bees on them—a dozen on onc—and other bees en- 
deavoring to get a chance at the orifice already made ; 
and this while the sound ones of the same varicty re- 
mained on the trees untonched. But when one had 
fallen, and was bruised sufficiently to expose the juice, it 
was attucked without hesitation. The same with apples ; 
as long as sound on the tree they were not molested ; 
but when taken to the cider-mill—only a short distance 
from tiny bees—and ground into pomace, tens of thousands 
would egacrifice their lives in their cagerness for the 
juice. . 

Relative to grapes I would say that I have visited the 
vineyard early, long before a bee was stirring. Found 
grapes—three or four in a cluster sometimes—particularly 
Concord—with a narrow strip of skin peeled off—loose 
strip often left—the pulp fresh, and no juice gone, which 
would not have been the case if bees had been the cause. 
Yet the grape was as effectually spoiled for market as if 
the bees had sucked it dry. What did do it? IfI make it 
clear that the bees did not, am I under any more obliga- 
tion to trace *t to the starting point than Mr. F. or any 
other man? Will Mr. F. watch the Robins a little closer, 
and see if some of the strange ones, on their way south, 
may not be tempted to peck through the skin of the 
grape as well as pear—perhaps only to find the grape nn- 
palatable.—Sce ‘‘ New trick of the Robin,” page 103, 
last monih’s Agriculturés!.—I want old bee-keepers as wel! 
as beginners, and those interested to look at these things, 
not tosubstantiate a preconceived opinion, but to get the 
facts, even if some notions are upset that appear to be 
well founded. 

Feeling much regard for Mr. Fuller for what he has 
donc in horticulture I should be pleased, if on investiga- 
tion it should appear that what is attributed to him he 
has not said, 

Many of our feathered songsters have been accused of 
destroying the farmer's crops by the unreflective, and 
have been slain by thousands, but investigation gave 
them credit for actually assisting the farmer, and a few 
have thought best to let them live and take the good they 
do to baiance the evil. Will Mr. Fuller, or some one 
eqnally capable, just tell us if the bee does not help the 
farmer somewhat in aiding the fertilization of the fruit 
flowers, thus balancing some of the possible evils, and 
then, if he can establish the actual damage over the 
balancing benefits, the bee-keeper can choose between 
“taking care of his bees,” or paying the amonnt assessed 
in dollars and cents. As the damage complained of 
never takes place in a season of houey, they can be kept 
from trespassing more cheaply than cattle. 

Other complaints of damage have appeared, which I 
would like to examine some time, and see how close a 
man can come to proving a thing and not do it. 








John Johnston. 


The readers of the American Agriculiurist 
will be pleased to see the portrait of that dis- 
tinguished farmer, John Johnston, given on 
the first page of this number. The portrait is 
given without his knowledge, and we dared 
not ask him for any facts in regard to his life, 
for fear he might suspect our purpose. We 
must, therefore, confine our remarks to a few 
of ‘the more prominent events of his career. 

John Johnston was born in New-Galloway, 
Scotland, in the year1791. Many of his early 





tending his grandfather’s flocks of sheep. 

“ Whatever I know of farming,” he once said 
to us, “I learned from my grandfather.” And 
right nobly have these early lessons been re- 
duced to practice throughout a long and emi- 
nentiy successful life. “ Verily all the airth 
needs draining,’ was a remark of Grandfather 
Johnston in Scotland. We shall see how well 
the boy Johnston, some years later, in far dis- 
tant America, applied the idea to practice on 
his recently purchased farm. 

Mr. Johnston married in 1818, and came to 
this country in the spring of 1821. After look- 
ing about for a few months ke selected and 
purchased a farm lying on the eastern shore of 
Seneca Lake, near Geneva, N. Y. The land 
lies on a high ridge, and a casual observer would 
not be likely to suspect that it needed draining. 
The soil is a rich, calcareous clay, but when he 
purchased was in a badly run-down condition. 
Mr. Johnston being poor had to run more or 
less in debt, and his neighbors predicted that 
he would soon besold out. Here he commenced 
his life-work, and here he has lived for 52 years. 
“T have always been an anxious man,” he once 
said to us, but his anxiety was of that kind 








which stimulated industry and quickened 
thought. He believed in hard work and good 
farming. He had his trials and discourage- 


ments like the rest of us, but when he stumbled 
he came up ahead. He had unbounded faith in 
himself. He was not afraid to run in debt for 
land or for the capital necessary to improve it. 
He did not believe in small farms. “I do not 
know how to manage a small farm,” he once 
said tous. He was quite as capable of man- 
aging his farm of three or four hundred acres 
as one of fifty acres. 

Mr. Johnston’s leading crop has always been 
wheat. Everything else was secondary to this. 
But he has also made a good deal of money by 
fattening sheep and cattle in winter. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, “I never made anything by farming 
until I commenced to drain.” 

He commenced draining his land in 1835. 
He sent to Scotland for a pattern and got tiles 
made by hand. His neighbor, the lamented 
John Delafield, imported a machine for making 
tiles in 1848, and from that time Mr. Johnston 
laid tiles as rapidly as he could get the work 
done by the ordinary labor of the farm. ‘‘It 
cost me more,” he once said to us, “than it 
would to have had the whole work done as 
Mr. Swan did it, at once, but I had to get the 
money from the crop on the drained field to 
pay for draining the second field.” In fact, his 
draining paid for itself as it progressed. The 
extra yield of one crop of wheat frequently 
paid the whole expense of the drair:ing ; and in 
no instance did he fail to get all his money 
back in two crops. In 1851 he had laid sixteen 
miles of tile drain on his farm. In 1856, when 
we visited him again, he had between fifty-one 
and fifty-two miles of tile drains, and we be- 
lieve neariy every tile had been laid with his 
own hands. 

Underdraining was a new thing in those days. 
Some of the neighbors said, “ John Johnston is 
gone crazy—he is burying crockery in the 
ground.” But mark the result. When the so- 
called weevil, or midge, proved so destructive 
to the wheat of Western New York that nearly 
all the farmers thought they should have to 
abandon the crop; when on many farms the 
wheat would not yield ten bushels to the acre, 
we visited John Johnston (in 1856) and found 


a 
334 bushels per acre; and his red wheat Was as 
stout as it could grow. In 1859 his crop of white 
wheat averaged over 41 bushels to the acre, 

It would be an error, however, to attribute 
Mr. Johnston’s success solely to underdrainin 
He has cultivated his land very thoroughly. 
He is a strenuous advocate for summer-fallows 
—plowing three, and occasionally four, times, 
He has made his land dry, clean, mellow, and 
rich. He grew great crops of clover for man 
years, dressing the fields liberally with plaster. 
After his land became rich he has grown timo. 
thy grass as well as clover, as he thinks he gets 
more and better hay. He has used lime with 
great benefit on his wheat. He has also useq 
salt—a barrel per acre on his wheat—with re. 
markable result; she has sometimes used as much 
as seventy-five barrels of it in ayear. Hehas 
also used moreor less Peruvian guano. Butin 
all his operations he has never lost sight of the 
manure heap in his barn yard. He has raised 
great crops of clover and fed it out on the farm, 
He does not plow it under. His corn, stalks, 
and straw, are all consumed on the farm, and 
for many years he bought tons and tons of oil- 
cake to feed with his straw. In this way he 
made great quantities of manure—and it wasrich 
manure, not rotten straw. He piles his manure 
in the spring and uses it as a top-dressing on 
grass in the summer or autumn, the land being 
plowed up the next spring for corn. 

Personally, John Johnston is tall and fine- 

looking, every inch a gentleman. He is tem- 
perate in all things. He neither drinks spiritu- 
ous liquors nor uses tobacco in any form. A 
stranger seeing him in a select company would 
pick him out as a gentleman of the old school 
—perhaps a distinguished general or statesman. 
He would hardly suppose he was “ nothing but 
a farmer ’’—that he had spent his life in a quiet 
farm-house; that he had followed the plow, 
dressed hundreds of sheep for foot-rot, and laid 
fifty miles of underdraining tiles with his own 
hands. And the stranger would be right. John 
Johnston is a distinguished man. He has leda 
most useful and honorable life. He has made 
money—and made it solely by farming, not by 
speculation. He has lived comfortably and 
brought up and educated a large family. His 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren, delight to visit the old quiet home on the 
borders of the deep and beautiful lake. Here, 
too, raany of our foremost farmers Jike to go, 
as on a pilgrimage, to pay their respects to the 
man whom they have learned to honor. Here, 
respected and loved by all who know him, may 
his life Jong be spared, as a grand specimen of 
an industrious, intelligent, true, and independ- 
ent American farmer. 
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Since making up the statement of dairy re- 
sults in the preceding article of this series, I 
have noticed a report on the same subject pub- 
lished by the Buffalo Live Stock Journal—to 
the effect that Mr. Cooper, of Wyoming Co., 
made an average per cow, in a herd of thirteen, 
of 4,928 Ibs. (2,292 quarts) of milk. The net 
money proceeds averaged $66.63 per cow—be- 
ing 1/100 cents per pound, or 2/10 cents per 
quart. In addition to pasture he fed green 
oats and corn fodder. Mr. A. Tefft, of Chau- 
tauqua Co., with a herd of twelve cows, made 
an average of 7,245 Ibs. (8,870 quarts) of milk. 





he had sixty-two acres of wheat that almost 
bid defiance to the midge. He had that year 








days~-and nights also—were spent on the hills 








O. Brunson, Chautauqua, with seventeen cows, 
averaged 6,989 Ibs. (3,250 quarts). A. P. Brun- 


twenty-five acres of Soule’s wheat that averaged ' son, with twenty-four cows, averaged 6,168 Ibe, 
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(2,866 quarts). At Mr. Cooper’s price (2/100 
cents per quart) the others received, respec- 
tively, $97.73, $94.25, and $83.11 per cow 
per year. ; 

' Per contra, the Country Gentleman published 
last autumn a series of very carefully prepared 
articles by E. Lewis Sturtevant, analysing the 
reports of over 800 butter and cheese factories 
in the State of New York, and of dairy farms 
to which the premiums of the New York State 
Agricultural Society have been awarded. In 
these articles it is demonstrated that: 

1. “The average yield of the average cow of 
New York State can not exceed annually 
1,350 quarts.” 

2. “The average yield of superior datrics will 
not exceed 1,800 quarts.” 

He concludes “that the annual yield of the 
native cow 7% dairy regions of America can be 
fairly estimated at 1,800 quarts a year.” 

Taking 2°/100 cents as the average price, we 
have $39.15 for the average of New York State ; 
$52.20 for the average of the best dairies in that 
State; and $37.70 as the average of the dairy 
regions of America. 

Here is a difference between the average of 
the four cases reported in Chautauqua and 
Wyoming and the average of American dairies 
—$37.70 per cow on one side and $85.43 per 
cow on the other. The average of the good 
herd is one hundred and twenty-seven per cent 
better than the average of the whole. 





The question naturaily arises whether the 
hetter dairies cost 127 per cent more than the 
average, or whether any considerable part of 
this increase is profit. Remember that we are 
not considering the average cow of the whole 
country, including all the poor animals kept 
on poor forage by poor people, but the average 
in what are sufficiently large herds to be con- 
sidered as dairies, and where the sale of dairy 
products is an important item of the farmer’s 
business; this being, presumably, much above 
the average of all, if we include the poorer 
cows kept by the poorer people, and in those 
regions, especially in some parts of the South, 
where there is nothing worthy of the name of 
dairying carried on. 

We shall certainly be within the mark if we 
say taat the keep of a common cow generally 
requires, on average farms, for pasture and hay 
the year through, not less than six acres of 
land; so that the product of $37.70 gives a 
gross return of $6.28 per acre. Out of this 
must come interest, insurance, and depreciation 
on one-sixth of the value of the cow, the same 
on her proportion of the farm buildings and 
implements needed for the business of dairying, 
the maintenance of wagons and horses needed 
for marketing, and all the labor of hay-making, 
driving to and from pasture, feeding, watering, 
milking, and the care of utensils. The income 
from twelve cows would be $452.40. How 
much of this would be left for clear profit 
atter all the foregoing deductions were made, 
and after paying iterest on the value of 72 
acres of land, any farmer can figure out for 
himself. If he gets more than a meager sub- 
sistence in return for his slavish work he will 
probably find on examination that it comes 
from some other item than the dairy. 


it may seem anomalous, but if it is fair to 
allow six acres per cow in an average dairy, it 
is fair to aNow four acres per cow in the su- 
perior dairy. In the first case I allow three 
acres fot pasture and three acres for hay (24 
tons); fn the second I allow two acres for 
ture,1} acre for hay (two tons), and half an 
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acre for corn (grain, stalks, and green fodder) . 
and a few roots. The secret of this difference 


is that better cows imply better farmers, and | 


beiter farmers imply better land, for improve- 
ment in farming is literally a “ double back-ac- 
tion” affair. Good feeding reacts on the more 
copiously manured land, which responds with 
better supplies of food, and both of these stim- 
ulate the farmer to the general bettering of his 
farm and furnish him the means for it. A good 
farm in the hands of the right sort of man is 
like a swelling river in a limited channel: it is 
always growing out of its bounds, getting big- 
ger and bigger, and demanding more and more 
capacity for its rising tide—just as a poor farm 
in the hands of a dullard is like a stagnart 
pool, which the rains of heaven are barely able 
to keep from drying up altogether. 
Seventy-two acres of well farmed land of the 
same original character as that considered 
above will carry eighteen cows as readily as 
that would carry twelve cows. These, at an 
average income of $85.43, will yield a gross 


| return of $21.36 per acre, instead of $6.28, and 


for the 72 acres $1,537.74 instead of $452.40. 
The interest on the cost of the land will be the 
same; on stock, buildings, and implements 
more, of course, but we may leave an ample 
allowance for this without nearly equalizing 
the incomes. The labor will not be very much 
more except for milking, for the labor of cul- 
tivating the half acre will not greatly exceed 
the cost. of harvesting and renewing the extra 
amount of mowing land of the poorer farm, 
and it will be more than compensated for by 
the extra profit from the incidental items of 
the better farming. ; 

Such estimates as the foregoing are not suffi- 
ciently well grounded to be made minute and 
exact; but no one competent to form an opin- 
ion would hesitate to say that after all expenses 
are paid the inferior of the foregoing examples 
would resuit in a tight squeeze to make both 
ends meet, while the other would show a hand- 
some and yearly increasing profit. 





In the better cases cited (Chautauqua and 
Wyoming) the cows were only well selected 
natives, and the result might be materially in- 
creased by the use of thorough-bred or even 
grade Ayrshire or Dutch cows. In Mr. Tefft’s 
case the result was largely due to the fact that 
he feeds his skimmed milk to his cows, mixing 
ground feed with it (bran and corn and oats). 
In reply to my question on the subject, he says 
that this has long been his practice, and that 
the whole product of skimmed milk may be fed 
back to the cows yielding it, with excellent re- 
sults in product and in health. Having had 
no abortions in his herd, he ascribes his im- 
munity (as is usual) to his manner of treatment. 

I have previously referred to the subject of 
coloring butter, and during the past five years 
have experimented with nearly every recipe 
that has come to my notice. I have now set- 
tled on a system which is so satisfactory—after 
nearly three winters’ epplication of it in the 
coloring of over 8,000 lbs. of butter—that it is 
worth while to state it somewhat in detail. 
The question whether butter ought to be col- 
ored at all is one that may be left to the judg- 
ment of the maker. It is quite certain that 
butter of a good color sells for a better price 
than that which is as white as winter butter 
almost invariably is: I do not find that my 
customers object to artificial coloring, and I am 
sure they would criticise an uncolored article. 
No one objecis to coloring with carrot juice, 





which is unreliable in the matter of taste, and 
grows more and more so as the spring ap- 
proaches; but annatto is sometimes looked 
upon as a “drug,” and many hesitate to use it 
on this account. The annatto plant, which 
grows in the tropics, bears a prickly pod about 
the size of a horse-chestnut. In this are many 
seeds, of about the size and shape of kernels of 
buckwheat, which are imbedded in a reddish 
pulp. When the pod ripens the pulp dries and 
adheres to the secds. This pulp, removed from 
the ‘seeds, is the annatto of commerce. The 
common means of preparation is by steeping 
in water and boiling toa paste and then drying; 
this is “basket annatto.” Recently, Mr. G. de 
Cordova has developed a process for removing 
the pulp from the seeds by washing in cold 
water, separating the coloring matter from the 
liquid and drying it without the application of 
heat, and then pulverizing it, securing the col- 
oring principle pure and of full strength. This 
is called “annattoine,’ and is the.substance 
that we use, the form being not different from 
that in which it exists in the native pulp, which 
is used by the people of Brazil as a flavoring 
matter in cooking much as we use salt, and 
which is as much an article of foodand as little 
a “drug” as is carrot juice. Annattoine is a 
natural vegetable product, artificially separated 
from its natural combination without being 
changed in character, and may be regarded as 
wholesome and even nutritious. It may be 
used in-several ways. That which we have 
adopted (and which costs about 10 cents per 
100 lbs. butter) is according to the recipe of 
Messrs. Whitman and Burrell, of Little Falls, 
N. Y., who are large dealers in the material. 
I first got their recipe from Willard’s Dairy 
Husbandry, and afterwards in an improved 
form from theniselves. It is as follows: 1. Dis- 
solve one pound of the best potash and one half 
pound sal-soda in ten quarts water, stirring oc- 
casionally, and allowing it to stand until well 
dissolved and until the impurities have all set- 
tled to the bottom of the vessel. Pour off ‘all 
the clear liquor possible, let it settle again and 
pour off more, and repeat until only the sedi- 
ment remains. 2. Dissolve one pound annat- 
toine in eight quarts clear cold water, and let 
it stand in a cool place from one to two days 
until perfectly dissolved, stirring’ occasionally 
and thoroughly. This mixture will ferment if 
too warm. 38. Mix the two liquids! together 
and let the compound stand until the annat- 
toine is perfectly united with the alkali and 
the liquid becomes clear, stirring occasionally. 
4. Store in earthen jars, or if in glass keep in a 
dark place. 5. Immediately before’ churning 
shake the bottle and put intc the cream a large 
table-spoonful of the liquid foreach gallon of 
cream, and stir it at once. More’or‘less may 
be used, according to the depth’ of ‘color: de 
sired—more for butter to be sold: fresh ' than 
for that which is to be salted down; as’the tint 
becomes stronger with time. 


I have received a long letter which I con- 
dense as follows. (It is evidently written under: 


the erroneous impression that we—O: F.—own 
the American Agriculturist. I wish ‘we did.) 
1. Why have you discontinued: the use of 
cooked food’ for neat stock? 2. How can I 
keep my stable from freezing ? It is madé:of 
matched rough boards, but there are some 
cracks, Shall I cover with «paper; then with 
clapboards, and board up inside the joists and 
fill in with sawdust? Would it be desirable: to 
make the stable warm, and what would it cost? 
8. Would paper be better or cheaper than plas. 
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tering to keep frost out of acellar? 4. Is not 
the white or light color of Jerseys and other 
cattle caused by long-continued delicate keep- 
ing and sheltering? 5. Why do you keep a 
farm? To enable you to run your printing 
business? How much have you made by till- 
ing the earth? One of my late neighbors left 
property valued at $75,000, accumulated by 
farming and perhaps by the enhanced value of 
real estate. He would have nothing to do with 
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agricultural societies or papers. 6. For twenty 
years I have never lost a cow or calf by sick- 
ness and death, or had a single hour’s sickness 
among them. Two years ago I followed your 
advice, ani milked my best cow up to the time 
of calving. She became so reduced that she 
could not hold her supremacy, ani lost her 
calf. I think a cow will give as much milk in 
a year cr in a lifetime with two montls or more 
rest as with less. 7. I think I could so take 
care of any herd as to prevent abortion or any 
other kind of sickness. If the system becomes 
reduced the animal is sure to suffer from 
disease. We should keep our animals 
“ happy.” 
. To which I reply: 1. We have suspended the 
cooking of food only because we had no corn 
fodder to speak of (we did steam so long as 
that lasted), and because our early cut hay is so 
good steaming would probably not help it 
much. 2. It will suffice probably to clapboard 
the outside of the barn (without paper) and to 
board up on the inside with matched boards 
(without filling with sawdust) unless the stable 
is very larze for the stock kept. Bank around 
the base-beard and foundation with leaves, or 
else plaster so well about and over the under 
pinning that no wind can blow in. It is very 
desirable to make the stable warm and to allow 
sufficient ventilation without having anything 
of the nature of draughis in the air of the 
stable. Any builder in your neighborhood can 
tell you what it will cost. 8. Piatering might 
cost 2 little more than paper, but it would be 
much better, and you can better stop the leaks 
about the sill timbers. 4. It is hard to say what 
is the crigin of the white in cattle, but there 
seems no reason for attributing it to delicate 
keep. Jerseys are not delicately kept at home. 
They are tethered out nearly all winter, end 
endare much rain and raw wind. The climéte 


Fig. 1.—DONNELLY’S AT 


than that of Lombardy, where the cattle are 
uniformly without white. On the other hand, 
the wild Chillingham cattle of England (now 
domesticated) are white, and so are Polar bears. 
5. Perhaps for the fun of the thing; perhaps 
to have something to write about; perhaps 
with a view to money making—and probably 
with an eye to all three. The farm has no con- 
nection with the paper, except as a subject. 
The amount of our income from farming has 
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TACHMENT TO 
not been publicly stated. Your neighbor's 
case may be a good example of the value of 
neglecting the usval means for acquiring 
knowledge of one’s business—or it may not. 
How much of his property was due to “the 
enhanced value of real estate,” and how much 
to interest on money that would have been 
better invested in giving himself and his family 
a better education and a better life, would have 
much to do with the matter. 6. You have 
been careful, skillfai, and lucky, and are to be 
congratulated. Few farmers have had such 
success, and those who have are more often 
they who have seven cows than they who have 
more. I do not now remember what I wrote 
two years ago about milkmmg up to the time of 
calving, except that I favored it; but my sub- 
sequent experience has led me to think that it 
is best to allow cows to go dry one month when 
possible (with Jerseys it is not always possible). 
But I think this ample, and the harder work it 
is to dry taem oft the better I like them. 7. I 
think you would find yourself mistaken. Abor- 
tion (as an epidemic) is not preventible by any 
means now known. It comes like a thief in 
the night, and attacks 
old and young, strong 
and weak alike, and § 
without the least appa- 4 
rent cause. Fortunately, *: N 
it goes as mysterious- > 
ly as it came, and it has 
gone fron: Ogden Farm. 
You hit the nail on the 
very head when you say 
that cows should be kept“ happy.” If there is 
a secret of success it lies in that. 


An Improvement in Plows 
We have recently had an opportunity ot 











ie muck: pofter than with us, but much colder 





testing an improvement in plows, or rather an 
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attachment which may be fitted to any plow 
whatever, by the use of which a great improve. 
ment may be made in plowing either sod or 
stubble land. The attachment, with its metheg 
of working, is shown in the accompanying en. 
gravings. It consists of a blade of steel similar. 
toaround-pointed shovel attached by means of: 
a shank toa jointed and curved arm. The arm, 
is bolted to the plow by the bolts which fasten, 
the mold-board to the handle. The attach.. 
ment is shown in detail at the right. 
hand upper corner of figure 1. Beneath, 
it is shown in operation. Being at.. 
tached to the right hand plow handle, 
it is set into the proper position for- 
work by means of the thumb-screw and: 
nut, shown at aand 6. When so set, 
and the plow is put in motion, the at-. 
tachment acts as a sort of scraper, which. 
scoops out of the newly-turned furrow 
slice,a groove, the earth from which is; 
scattered upon the sole of the furrow, 
This is shown at cin figure 2, where 
the earth removed from the furrow 
slice, leaving a groove at the right of 
the letter c, is seen scattered at the left 
in the furrow. The effect of this is 
to make a mellow bed of earth, upon 
which the inverted sod or earth falls, 
leaving no vacant spaces into which 
seed may fall and be lost, and causing 
the sod, by close contact with this loose 
soil, to rot perfectly and not throw up 
a new growth of grass in each furrow, 
Z as it often does with our ordinary 
> plowing. The surface of the plowed 

soil is therefore left in furrows and 
ridges, closely packed with mellow earth in the 
bottom of each furrow. 

The advantages of using this improvement 
are many. In planting potatoes the seed may 
be dropped in the furrow immediately after the: 
plow, upon the mellow soil left by the scraper. 
The next furrow falls upon the seed, the sod 
and earth covering it. If the ground is manured: 
the manure falls upon the seed in the best pos- 
sible position. After the field is plowed and’ 
planted a stroke with the back of a harrow, 
given after a few days, levels the surface, kill- 
ing the weeds which may have germinated, and 
covering the seed to a depth of about three 
inches. If oats are to be sown upon a manured 
stubble, the seed, as the soil is inverted, 
falls uvon the mellowed earth in the furrow 
and remains covered with the manure. If fall 
wheat is to be plowed in the same thing occurs, 
but the surface is left in a succession of ridges 
which offer the greatest protection to the ‘ants 
against winter-killing and heaving out by the 
frost. In both these cases a great saving of 
labor is made, because one plowing finishes the 
whole work and no harrowing is neede. 
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Fig. 2.—MANNBE OF OPERATION OF PLOW ATTACHMENT. 


Fodder corn may be planted in the same man- 
ner 2s potatoes by dropping the seed in the 
furrow. Many other advantages- wilh be ob- 
vious to the plowman who realizes the neces- 
sity of having the seed and soil come together 
in the best possiblemanner. The implement is. 
known as “ Donnelly’s attachment” to the plow, . 
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Oxford-Down Sheep. 


a lggeges 

The engraving here given is a copy of a 
photograph from life of an Oxford-Down ram. 
He is a three shearling, bred by Mr. Charles 
Howard, of Bedford, England, and was ex- 
hibited at two of the chief 
agricultural fairs in Eng- 
land, at both of which he 
was highly commended. 
The flock to which he be- 
longs has taken no less 
than 72 prizes at different 
fairs since 1849, and be- 
ing selected asa type of 
such an excellent flock, 
this ram may be accepted 
as a model of what this 
breed of sheep should be. 
The Oxfordshire Downs 
date from 1833. They 
sprang from a cross of the 
Hampshire and the South- 
Down ewes with Cots- 
woldrams. By judicious 
selection a satisfactory re- 
sult has been attained in 
producing a breed excell- 
ing in the desirable points 
of producing a good fleece 
of valuable wool, superior 
quality of mutton, hardi- 
ness Of constitution, and 
uniformity of character—all points of the great- 
est value in a breed of sheep. From the flock of 
Mr. Howard sheep have been sent to Australia, 
Portugal, Spain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium. Each 
year, in July, the rams are sold at public 
sale, and the price has steadily advanced since 
1865, when these auction sales commenced. 


Spring Management of Lambs. 








The critical time with young animals is at 
their weaning. The change of food is so com- 
plete that if it is sud- 
denly made mischief 
can not fail being done. 
This is particularly 
true as to lambs, and 
upon the proper treat- 
ment before weaning | 
them greatly depends 
their future constitu- 
tion; if indeed they 
escape with life the 
many dangers incident 
to lambhood. As a 
general rule it is best to 
begin weaning a lamb 
as soon as it isa month 
old, or as soon as it can 
be tempted to eat. Be- 
fore the ewes are 
turned out to pasture 
a separate inclosure 
should be made, to 
which the lambs alone 
can gain access, and 
in which some tempt- 
ing and nutritious food 
is provided. Thismay 
be made adjoining the yard where the ewes 
are fed. There. a smal! trough, several feet 
long, resting upon the ground, should be 
placed, in which a. few handfuls of bran or 
oatmeal sweetened with sugar should be 
scattered. This has been our own practice 











in hastening early lambs for market, and 
a two weeks’ old lamb would learn to nibble 
its share along with the rest. Afterwards, 
when the ewes come to be turned into the 
field, the practice should not be discontin- 
ued, but, if possible, some arrangement should 
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be made by which the lambs may have the run 
of a good piece of grass or clover along-side of 
the field in which the ewes pasture. We have 
generally arranged this by making small gaps 
in the fence, through which the lambs may 
creep when they are disposed. These gaps 
they soon discover and make use of, very early 
learning the natural trick of trespassing where 
they think they ought not to» go. The best 
method of making a “creep” for the lambs, 
either in the yard or the field, that we have 
seen, is one shown in the accompanying en- 
graving. It may be attached to any fence or 
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hurdle. It consists of a small double gate, or 
two single half gates, pivoted at the middle of 
the upper and lower bars to an opening made 
in the fence, in such a way as to afford room 
for a lamb to pass outwards without opening 
the gates. The inner extremity of each half of 











the gate consists of an upright roller, which, as 
the lamb squeezes through, turns and prevents 
the animal from injuring itself or from tearing 
its wool. The gates are pivoted, ‘as before sta- 
ted, at the middle of the upper and lower bars, 
but on the outside of the fence. Thus when 
the lamb presses outwards 
the gate can not turn upon 
the pivots, because one 
half of it lies against the 
fence. This prevents the 
sheep from getting 
through. But when the 
lamb wants to return, af- 
ter having filled itself and 
become distended with 
food, as it presses upon 
the gates they open in- 
wards and allow it to pass. 
A light spring of elastic 
wood or wire, just suffi- 
ciently strong to restore 
the gate to its first posi- 
tion, is fixed to each 
one, so that no way of 
escape for the sheep 
may be permitted. The 
fence shown in the 
engraving is one that is 
quite common in sheep 
districts in England, and 
is very cheap and useful. 
It is made by driving 
light stakes into. the ground and wattling 
‘light brush-wood amongst them.- The stakes 
may be driven about four to six feet apart 
and the fence made four and a half feet 
high. A very useful portable fence for 
sheep may be made in this manner by weav- 
ing it in separate lengths of about 10 feet. Each 
length should be fastened to the next one by 
withes, and to a stake driven into the ground 
at the point of junction; another stake should 
be driven at the middle of each hurdle to 
strengthen the fence. If made of stuff from 
one half to one inch thick, a very substantial 
but yet light hurdle 
may be had, which 
will last many years 
with care, and which, 
where the material is 
readily procured, will 
cost nothing but the 
labor, and as this can 
be well spared at some 
seasons of the year, 
the cost will be prac- 
tically nothing. We 
have seen such hur- 
cles made of the low 
birch and alder brush, 
which abound in 
swampy places, that 
answered every pur- 
pose of a: costly fence. 
To make the hurdles 
of such timber the 
stems of the brush 
should be cut into 
lengths of four feet and 
a half or five feet, and 
closely trimmed of all 
the branches. A scant- 
ling the length of the hurdle required is procured 
and holes are bored three or four feet apart, 

The stakes or stems are put into the holes stand- 

ing upright, and the branchesan then be woven 

between them very easily, The small twigs. 
should be woven in along with the lerger ones.. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 124, | quire. We can supply our markets with good | had my name on it. On opening the barre} it 

mutton. But how best to do all this isan open | proved to be in perfect condition—just as hang. 
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“R. F. W.,” of Chester Co., Pa., writes: “A 
year ago last spring I sowed oats and peas, and 
raised about half as many more as I sowed. 
Last spring I tried it again, and the peas were 
an entire failure. We don’t care about trying 
them any more.” 

Probably the conditions were not favorable. 
The land must be very rich, dry, and mellow, 
and the crop sown early. There is, of course, 
nothing to be gained by suwing two crops on 
the same land if the land is not rich enough to 
produce one crop. If you think the land too 
rich for oats, sow peas and oats together and 
you will stand a chance of getting a great crop. 
This is all there is to it. 

“We also tried,” contiues Mr. W., “ white 
mustard and rape. Plowed the ground in the 
spring and again in July. Sowed both mustard 
and rape July 2ist. The field is rather poor— 
too poor for a good crop of corn: The mus- 
tard attained a growth of three to four feet. 
The rape made considerable growth but did 
not bloom. [It ought not.] Both were pas- 
tured with sheep, which eat the rape to the 
ground. The mustard was not eaten so well. 
But it was too old when turned into.” 

The mustard should have been fed off in 
September and October. The rape should 
have been reserved for feeding late in the fall 
and winter. Frost will kill the mustard, but 
does not hurt the rape. 

“We-have an oat-stubble field,” continues 
Mr. W., “ which we have been thinking of sow- 
ing to mustard in April or May; then pasturing 
the crop with sheep and sowing the land to 
wheat in the fall. Will it pay?” 

The difficulty will be in its ripening up so 
fast that it can not be eaten off before it forms 
seed. It ought to be sown at different times, 
say a week or ten days apart. But in this case 
it will be necessary to have hurdles or some 
kind of portable fence to prevent the sheep 
from running over the whole field at once. 

“Tt is the prevailing opinion in this section,” 
says Mr. W., “that 40 or 50 ewes are as many 
as can be kept together to advantage. We un- 
dertook to prove the contrary, and last fall in- 
creased our flock to 113, of which five died 
early in the season, and of late seven have lost 
their lambs by premature birth. Can you tell 
the cause or suggest a remedy? The sheep 
have been fed corn, corn fodder, and clover 
hay, and have been kept in the yard except 
that they go out to water every day.” 

Perhaps they were kept too closely confined 
in the yard, or crowded each other in rushing 
through the door or gate when watered or fed, 
or perhaps the corn fodder or hay was moldy, 
or you feed too much salt at a time. Mr. W. 
does not say what breed of sheep he keeps. 
There is a general impression in this country 
that the long-wooled and other English breeds 
of sheep can not be kept in large flocks. The 
improved breeds of sheep, which mature early 

- and fatten rapidly, will not stand neglect as 
well as the slow-maturing breeds. Texan cattle 
will stand long walks and short commons bet- 
ter than a Shorthorn. 

We have yet a good deal to learn in regard 
to the management of long-wooled sheep. We 
can adopt English practices only in part. We 
must think and plan for ourselves. We must 
study our climate and the demands of the 
market. We can raise long-wooled sheep just 


as well as they can in Canada. Wecan produce | moment. 
all the long wool that our manufacturers re- ! 


question. It is far from settled. I think it 
will be done by grading up our common sheep. 


“©, W. H.,” who has a large farm near 
Columbus, Ohio, asks me several questions. 
He has an apple orchard, in which the trees 
are fifteen years old. They stand in a blue- 
grass sod, very stiff, not having been pastured 
or mown for several years. “The canker- 
worm,” he says, “is very bad in this section, 
and has been for several years. My orchard 
escaped until last season, when it had a few 
on it. Had I better plow the sod or had I bet- 
ter turn the hogs in it ?” 

Do both. Plow it very shallow early in the 
spring or late in the fall. The sod will rot and 
enrich the trees. The canker-worm can be 
held in check by scraping off all the rough 
bark and then taking strips of brown paper 
three or four inches wide and pasting them 
tight round the trunk of the tree. Then smear 
these bands with tar or printer’s ink and see 
that the tar or ink is kept constantly fresh and 
sticky. Plowing the orchard and turning in 
the hogs will not kill the canker-worms. I 
would turn in the hogs to eat up the fallen 
fruit, and thus check the spread of the codling- 
moth which produces the worm in the fruit. 

The codling-moth is becoming a terrible pest. 
I hold them so far in check in my orchard by 
pasturing if with sheep. In the garden I have 
over fifty varieties of dwarf apples. They are 
very fine, thrifty trees, and bear well; but the 
codling-moth leaves me very little perfect fruit. 
I have also on one side of the garden seven 
Northern Spy trees set out at the same time as 
my main orchard. The latter last season pro- 
duced from two to five barrels to a tree. All 
the good apples I saved last year from the 
seven trees in the garden were put in one barrel. 
The rest were wormy. My old orchard, which 
has been set out forty years or more, has always 
been used as a hog pasture, and the apples are 
entirely free from the codling-moth. 

The Judge has an old orchard of about two 
hundred trees, from which in four years he got 
more money than he paid for his whole farm 
of 75 acres. Three years ago, thinking to im- 

prove it still more, he plowed it up the last of 
May or first of June and sowed it to peas. He 
thinks the plowing checked the growth and 
productiveness of the trees. I think the or- 
chard will get over it in a year or two; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that cutting off the 
roots while the trees are in full leaf must be a 
serious check to them. The plowing should 
either be done so shallow as not to cut the 
roots, or done while the trees are compara- 
tively dormant—in the fall or early spring. 

From what the editor of the Agriculturist 
said about the barrel of Northern Spies I sent 
him I was afraid we had not pressed them tight 
enough in the barrels. And so the last time I 
was in New York I went to the firm who bought 
my crop. Theydid not knowme. One of the 
young men asked me if I wanted to buy some 
apples. I told him I would like to look at 
some Northern Spies. He opened a barrel, 
and asked me $4.50 for it. “‘Have you nothing 
better ?” I asked, and he opened another barrel. 
‘“These are small,” I said. ‘I want to see the 
best barre] you have. These are not as good 
as those I am now eating.” He called another 








young man, and they whispered together a 
“‘Not that,’ said the new comer, 
“open that barrel,” pointing to a barrel that 








some as when put up in the orchard. “How 
much do you want for these?” I asked. “ giy 
dollars,’ he replied. “Six dollars!” I ey. 
claimed angrily, “ why, you only ask $4.50 for 
the others; why do you ask six for these” 
“These,” said he, “are the choicest Northern 
Spies ever put in a barrel. They were grown” 
—and here he looked at the head of the barre} 
to refresh his memory—* they were grown by 
Harris, of Rochester.” 

‘*Did you tell him who you were?” asked 
the Deacon. 

No. I told him I would call again—and I 
will the next time I am in New York, asI want 
to learn all I can as to the best method of 
packing and handling the fruit. 





Im the market report of th¢ last number of 
the “Chamber of Agriculture Journal and 
Farmers’ Chronicle,” published in London, it 
says: ‘‘ Barley: all qualities have been very 
strong everywhere. Some 10,000 quarters 
[80,000 bushels] have been bought in London 
this week for shipment to America, consisting 
partly of French and partly of Danubian. It 
is not known whether this demand from Amer- 
ica will continue.” Our brewerseand maltsters 
have themsclves principally to blame for the 
present high price of barley. We can raise in 
this country all the barley that is required, 
provided we could be sure of fair prices. But 
the maltsters are as selfish and short-sighted as 
other people. When they get control of the 
market they force prices far below the cost of 
production, and the farmers stop raising barley. 
In 1850, I raised 80 acres of barley and sold it 
in Rochester for 874 cents per bushel. In 1852 
it was worth 70 cents. Since then there has 
been a greater advance in the average price of 
barley than in wheat, oats, and corn. But the 
fluctuations in prices have been very discour- 
aging. I find in looking over the New York 
market reports in the Agriculturist that the 


| highest quotation for barley in December of 


the different years is as follows: 

185¢, $1.80 per bushel; 1857, 80c.; 1858, 
924c.; 1859, 88c.; 1860, 82c.; 1861, 87'J.c.; 
1862, $1.45; 1863, $1.55; 1864, $2.00; 1865, 
$1.15; 1866, $1.20; 1867, $1.90; 1868, $2.30; 
1869, $1.80; 1870, $1.12;° 1871, $1.25; 1872, 
$1.16; 1873, $1.80. 

In 1870 I fed out to my sheep and pigs 800 
bushels of barley, which would now sell for 
$1,500 or $2,000. Andso we go. And so we 
shall continue to go. 

“ Weill, what are you going to do about it?” 
asks the Deacon. 

If you are a barley grower stick to it year 
after year. If not, do not rush into it when 
the price is high only to quit it in a year or two. 
The truth is, only the best farmers should try 
to grow barley. The crop is a profitable one 
if you average 40 bushels per acre, but to do 
this you require better land and better cultiva- 
tion than one farmer in ten is likely to give it. 
Unless your land is just right you will make 
more money raising oats than barley. 

‘*Or oats and peas,” says the Deacon. 

Yes; but I have made up my mind not to 
say anything more about oats and peas. I get 
letters by the dozen about this mixed crop, and 
so does the Agriculturist, some of which they 
answer themselves and some they send to me. 
Here is one just received from southern Ohio. 
The writer wants to raise them for cow feed. 
“ Will they succeed ?” he asks. I do not know. 
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If peas do well and if oats do well, the two 
sown together on rich land will be likely to 
give a good crop. The probabilities are that 
he will do better by growing corn or by grow- 
ing oats alone. “ Where can I get the seed ? 
I buy mine in Buffalo. The peas are brought 
from Canada, and can be bought at from $1.25 
to $1.50 per bushel. ‘‘ How much per acre ?” 
Sow 14 bushel of oats and 14 bushel of peas, or 
21 bushels of oats and 1 bushel of peas. I sowed 
thicker than this last year. but I do not think 
there is much advantage in it. Sow as early as 
the land can be got into good condition. It is 
better to drill in the seed. See that the oats 
and peas are well mixed and that they do not 
separate in the hopper. I cut my crop with a 
Johnston reaper. Thrash witha machine. A 
good fanning-mfil will blow out the oats from 
the peas so that they can be fed separately if 
desired. The straw makes excellent fodder for 
horses and sheep. The cows will eat it, but 
they will give more milk on well cured 
corn-stalks, 

This same writer says: “I like ‘Walks and 
Talks,’ but there are some things that we West- 
ern folks can not putin practice. For instance, 
you say petroleum is cheap and plenty. We 
don’t get it at all here except in the refined 
state.’—I had just the same trouble here. The 
gentleman who some years ago patented the 
use of petroleum for preserving wood sent me 
a “farm right” asa present. And soI thought 
I would try it. I went to Rochester to get a 
barrel. But it was not to be found. The deal- 
ers in oils and paints evidently thought I was a 
verdant man from the country, and offered me 
“rock oil” that they kept for lubricating pur- 
poses, telling me that I should soon be tired of 
painting with such stuff. I had to come home 
without my petroleum, and it was several 
months before I succeeded in getting a barrel 
of the kind I wanted. Since then I have used 
a good many barrels of it, and have now no 
irouble in getting all I want. And it will be 
so with my friend in Ohio. I speak of using 
crude carbolic acid, and I buy it by the barrel; 
but I suppose there are thousands of readers of 
the Agriculturist who can not find it at the 
stores. But I ought not to be blamed for this. 
When there is a demand for it the dealers will 
keep a supply on hand. 


——— 


‘Tt is just as I told you, Deacon. We farmers 
are going to have better times.” 

“You would not say so,” he replies, ‘‘if you 
knew how hard it is to collect money. I tell 
you, farmers are poor.” . 

‘‘T know that very well—I am a farmer my- 
self. But look at the situation. Potatoes here 
on the farm $1 per bushel; white wheat, $2; 
butter, 40c. per pound—and anything but gilt- 
edged Jersey at thai; hay $25 per ton, and 
straw $12; barley for seed, about whatever you 
like to ask for ii, I suppose you could get 
$2.40 per bushel of 48 Ibs. for choice four- 
rowed for seed, which is $100 per ton. I have 
raised 1} ton per acre, and can do it again.” 

“ Still, I tefi you farmers are poor.” 

“T know it, Deacon; I am poor myself. But 
there is a good chance for good farmers who 
have got their land in good condition. There 
is no money in poor farming—never has been 
and never will be.” 


“G. W. C.,” of Ashley, Ill., writes that many 
pigs are dying in that neighborhood. I have 
had no experience with such diseases. I think 








if the so-called hog cholera should break out in 
my herd I should separate all that were sick 
and put them in a dry, warm pen and keep 
them as quiet as possible, and give them the 
most nutritious and stimulating food and drink 
I could procure. If I lived near a slaughter- 
house I would give them fresh blood. Or I 
would kill a few sheep or a steer and cut up 
the carcass into mince-meat and boil it for a 
few hours, and give the pigs some beef-tea or 
mutton broth mixed with cooked corn-meal or 
oat-meal gruel or any easily digested and nutri- 
tious food. A little whiskey might also be 
given to stimulate digestion. 

Some people seem to think that the reason 
why we have so much hog cholera is owing to 
the introduction of improved breeds of pigs. 
I think it is precisely the other way. What do 
we mean by an improved breed of pigs? 
Usually we mean a breed that has fine bone and 
little offa). A breed that is very quict and that 
will turn the food it eats into flesh and fat. It 
is a breed that wiil eat and digest a stomach- 
ful of rich food and assimilate it. As a rule, 
the weak spot in all high-bred pigs is that their 
digestive powers are not as good as their assi- 
inilating powers. They can assimilate more 
food than they can digest. On the other hand, 
our common, coarse, unimproved hogs can 
usually eat and digest more food than they can 
assimilate. They are accustomed to forage for 
themselves. They have plenty of exercise and 
comparatively little food. Now then, if you 
take such 2 breed of hogs and endeavor to push 
them forward rapidly with rich food, it is easy 
to see how their blood could be poisoned by 
the excess of material which the animal is not 
able to convert into flesh and fat: 

“Your remedy, then,” says the Deacon, “is 
not to feed so high.” 

Rather, my remedy would be to raise a better 
class of pigs. I would raise such pigs as would 
stand high feeding until they were fat enough 
to go to market, and then I would dispose of 
them without delay. If you take pigs that are 
not accustomed to mature before they are 
three or four years old, and endeavor to so feed 
and force them that they shall be fit for market 
at twelve months old or less, what can you ex- 
pect but hog cholera? On the other hand, a 
breed that is accustomed, and has been for 
generations, to mature early can be pushed for- 
ward rapidly without injury. I should expect 
the best success from pigs raised from a large, 
healthy, common sow sired by a highly refined, 
thorough-bred boar of a breed distinguished for 
its gentleness, fineness of bone, little offal, early 
maturity, and fattening qualities. The mother 
would furnish the digestive powers and the 
sire the assimilating powers. These qualities 
combined with early maturity, fineness of bone, 
and high quality of meat would give you pre- 
cisely what a good feeder wants. 


Mr. C. also says: “I see some calculations 
in regard to corn grown by John Johnston. 
It is good; but we farmers in Ecypt [southern 
Illinois] do not profess to be thorough tillers 
of the soil, and yet I raised 131 bushels of ears 
of corn per acre, weighing 40 lbs. per bushel. 
I counted one ear that had 894 grains. Vari- 
ety, yellow flint. It ripens earlier than our 
white corn. The ground was broken and 
planted without harrowing. Rows four feet 
apart, and hills two feet in the rows and twa 
stalks to a hill. Cultivated three times twice 
in a row.”—I fancy Mr. C. is a far more “ thor- 


ough tiller of the soil” than he pretends to be. | 





I have an idea that there were not many weeds’ 
in that crop of corn. 

“W. H.,” of Grey Co., Ontario, asks thé 
relative value of oil-cake and peas for fattening 
cattle. I do not think there is much difference. 
If anything, the oil-cake, provided it is genuine 
linseed oil-cake, is the most nutritious. I do 
not know how it is jn Canada, but here I fear 
there is a good deal of poor stuff sold for oil- 
cake meal. I think half pea and half corn 
meal is better for cattle than all peas or all 
corn. Oil-cake enough to keep the bowels in 
order is also very advantageous. Much more 
depends on management and judicious feeding 
than on the actual and exact quantity of nutri- 
ment in a food. The farmer who does not 
keep flax-seed or oil-cake on hand, for at least 
occasional use, does not live up to his privileges. 

I little thought when the Deacon and I talked 
about Mr. Bliss’s potato prizes that he would 
act on our suggestion and offer such liberal 
premiums for the largest yield per acre. I want 
the Deacon and the Judge and the Squire to see 
which can raise the largest crop of our common 
varieties, and I wish others would join in. I 
propose to plant Early Rose, Late Rose, and 
Red and White Peachblows. I raised all these 
in one field last year, and the Late Rose was 
very decidedly ahead. Perhaps it may not be 
so in all seasons. The Peerless is grown to 
some extent here, and yields large crops. So 
far it sells as well in market as any other kind, 
and as long as this is the case it is a profitable 
variety. I notice an article in one of my late 
English agricultural papers on the “ New Am- 
erican Potatoes,” in which it is said: “It is not 
probable that we shall ever beat the Americans 
in the matter of raising crops. Our tubers 
won't be so large, although we may get as many 
toaroot. This will be no evil, but rathcr a 
gain. We shall get better quality in our me- 
dium-sized tubers than they get in their large 
ones, and they will not be so liable to disease, 
as it is a fact that wherever disease prevails the 
largest tubers are most affected.” It is new to 
me that we raise larger crops of potatoes here 
than in England. And I think it can not be 
true. I supposed three or four hundred bush- 
els per acre was not an uncommon crop in 
England. Here 125 bushels is a fair average. 
I presume the tubers are not as large in Eng- 
land owing to the fact that they plant in drills ° 
and much thicker than we do when we plant 
in hills. Here farmers seldom apply manure 
to potatoes, and that is the main reason why 
we do not raise as large crops per acre as they 
do in England. We want to study not only 
the varieties, but how to so manure and man- 
age the land as to grow large crops without 
any deterioration in quality. It seems a shame 
that in this great and fertile country consumers 
should now have to pay $1 a bushel for pota- 
toes, and those by no. means of extra quality. 
There is money to be made in raising potatoes. 


——at @ Pee ee 


How to Load a Horse-Power, 

“B. K. A.,” Lancaster Co., Pa., sends us two 
methods of loading a horse-power which are in 
use in his neighborhood. One is to procure 
two scantlings or planks framed together with 
cross-pieces. At one end of this frame is a 
roller eight inches in diameter with holes in it 
for pins, by which it is turned. The frame is 
twice as long as the power, and is hooked on 
to the hind axle or bolster of a wagon 60 that 
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it will tip like a cart body. The wagon with 
the frame is-backed up to the horse-power to 
be loaded. A rope or chain is hooked to the 
power, and is wound up upon the roller, draw- 





ing the horse-power, beneath which small roll- 
ers are placed, on to the wagon. When it is 
to be unloaded, the horse-power is run back 
until the end of the frame rests upon the 





Fig. 2.—POWER READY FOR WORK. 


ground, when it is in the right position to be 
used. Fig. 1 shows this method. 

The other method is to mount and fasten the 

. horse-power upon the hind axle of the wagon 





out at figures 1 and 2, we are led to belicve that 
there are many points of convenience and ad- 
vantage in it, and that it will be of service to 
our reaaers. Fig. 1 represents the ground plan, 
in which the barn is shown 
at a. As will be observed 
there are no stalls for stock 
in this building; it is re- 
served altogether for storage 
for feed, grain, fodder, and 
apartments for preparing the 
feed. Upon each side of the 
barn are stalls, 03, for oxen 
or cows. At cc are stables 
for work horses, and loose 
stalls for mares, stallions, or 
colts. At d are loose stalls 
or pens for calves or young 
cattle or bulls. Each of these 
stalls should be 16 feet square 
inside, and a feed passage at 
least 5 feet wide should pass 
around the whole range and 
through the central barn. At ¢ is an office for 
the reception of tools and stable implements, 
the storage of materials for repairs and for 
making repairs of harness, ctc., and for medi- 
cines and such surgical and 
other instruments as must of 
necessity be kept upon every 
well appointed stock farm. 
Atf are the pig pens, with 
poultry roosts above them ; 
the stairs at cach end of the 
building giving access to 
store rooms for grain and 
feed for both pigs and poul- 
try. At g are the manure 
wells, having cemented cis- 
terns in the center, of such a 
depth as may be needed. If 
liquid manure is to be saved 
and used, the cisterns should be 8 or 10 feet 
deep, covered with bars, and pumps should 
be attached to each one. The manure wells 
are surrounded with stone walls four feet 
high except at one end, for 














Fig. 3.—POWER READY FOR REMOVAL. 


so that it may be readily tipped backwards. 
The reach is loosened from the fore part of the 
wagon when the power is to be used, and it is 
simply tipped up against the barn floor or upon 
it where it is needed. It may be propped up 
securely at the exact angle required. When it 
is to be removed the reach is brought down 
and fastened again into its place. Figures 2 
and 8 show how this is managed. 


——, ee 
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Plan of Barn Yard. 


We are asked for a plan of an inclosed barn 
yard suitable for a farm upon which the rais- 
ing and feeding stock is the chief business, and 
in which economy of labor is of greater con- 
sideration than the first cost of the buildings. 
Having considered this matter and made some 
practical approach ourselves to the plan laid 











the purpose of retaining it 
in a compact shape and neat 


ons or carts might be backed 
upon the manure to be load- 
ed when desired. Ath isthe 
cistern which receives the 
whole water shed from the 
roofs, and which is carried 
off by spouts and pipes. The 
pump upon the platform 
should be a force pump so 
that the water might be 
forced to any part of the buildings, or into 
supply tanks for each stable, or by means of a 
rubber hose into scattered water 
troughs around the yard. Ateach 
side of the pig pen gates give ad- 
mission to the yard, which should 
be paved with cobble stone where 
practicable on account of the ex- 
treme cleanliness and dryness 
which such pavement renders at- 
tainable. A side entry as at@ will 
also be found a great convenience. n 





condition, and so that wag- 1 





be found much less than that of scattered 
buildings, while from a partial adoption of 
this plan in our own experience we can Sug. 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF BARN YARD. 
gest none that offers more conveniences, 
Figure 2 shows the elevation of the buildings, 
substantially but very plainly built. The plan 








Fig. 2,—ELEVATION OF BUILDINGS. 


admits of any amount of elaboration architect- 
urally or otherwise that may be wished. 





Concrete Building. 


Charles Hodgkinson, Scott Co., Ill., sends us 
his plan of building concrete houses, which in 
many places in the West, especially where 
building materials other than lime and gravel 
are scarce and dear, may be found acceptable. 
He commences by making a solid foundation 
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Fig. 1.—PLANK, CLEATS AND PIN. 


of stone or brick-work and leveling the surface 
carefully. Upon this he places his set of box- 
ing, shown in the engraving. The boxing or 
frames are made of inch boards 12 inches wide 
and all of one size. Cleats are nailed upon 
each end and on each side, as seen at a, to pre 
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There are many advantages con- 
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nected with this plan which we #¢—y= 


have not space to enlarge upon, % 
but which, upon examination, 
will be readily perceived. Where 
a sufficient number of stock is kept to make 
such an arrangement desirable, its cost will 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF PLACING THE BOXING. 


vent warping. Holes one inch in diameter are 
bored through the boards and pins of oak are 
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made to fit them loosely. A small hole is bored 
through each end of the pin into which a nail 
may be put to hold the board in its place. The 
pin is shown at , and it is made long enough 
to pass through the 
walls and the 
boards and cleats 
upon each side of 
it, and two inches 
or more to spare 
at each end. For 
a 12-inch wall the 
pins would then be 
20 inches long. 
Cleats two feet 
long, three inches 
wide, and an inch 
thick are then made 
as seen atc, and are 
bored to corre- 
spond with the 
holes in the boards 
for two scts of boxing. When these are ready 
the building is commenced by placing a row of 
boxing around the foundation, the boards being 
held apart by strips shaped like that shown 
at d. When the boxing is placed it is filled 
with the concrete, which is rammed solidly 
down. The concrete is made by mixing one 








built in, which protect the corners from being 
broken down, and make them easy to repair 
when necessary, the corners being the weakest 
part. The boards which have been used for 





Fig. 1.—VIEW OF A CHEESE FACTORY. 


boxing are used afterwards as sheeting for the 
roof, and no material is wasted. 


<I @ 


How to Start a Cheese Factory. 
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The factory system of making cheese is easy 
and economical as compared with a private 
dairy. In a factory, 














§ the milk of 300 cows 
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labor and with about 
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half the proportionate 
cost of materials as 
that of 80 cows in a 
farm dairy. If ten 





or more farmers can 














associate themselves 























part of good lime with two parts of clean sand 
and one of coarse gravel. This will occupy one 
day. The next day another set of boards areg 
set up without removing the first set, the cleats 
projecting as seen in the engraving, being all 
ready to receive the boards. Tihis set is then 
filled the same as the previous one. The next 
day the nails or keys are removed from the 
lower pins, and they are knocked out of the 
wall and the lower boxing is removed. The 
cleats are then swung around so that they are 
reversed, and the lower parts are then made to 
project above the second row of boxing. An- 
other row is then placed in position and filled, 
and this process is repeated until the walls are 
raised sufficiently, The rate of building is one 





Fig. 3.—CONDUOCTOR PIPE. 


foot per day, which gives ample time for the 
consolidation of the concrete. The door and 
window frames are made of plank of equal 
width with the thickness of the walls, and are 
built into them. At the corners of the buil.- 
ing at every foct square pieces of board are 











into a factory compa- 
ny, and by so doing 
save the labor of nine 
of them and half the 
cost of furnishing ten 
separate dairies, it is 
an important econo- 
my. We need not 
enlarge upon this view of the case; it is appa- 
rent to everybody. 

There are several methods of starting cheese 
factories. One is the 
joint stock system, in 
which the cost is di- , mn 
vided into shares 
which are distributed 
in convenient propor- 
tions amongst the 
proprietors, who 
choose from their 
number a president 
as general superin- 
tendent, a secretary, 
treasurer, and a business manager or a 
committee of management. The shareholders 
supply milk to the factory according to the 
number of shares they own (one cow generally 
representing one share), aud the expense of 
making tl.¢ cheese and the procecds of its sale 
are divided pro rata amongst the shareholders, 
The cucesemaker is hired and makes the 
cheese, furnishing all help and everything ex- 
cept the machinery at a fixed rate per pound 
of marketable cheese. Another plan is for 
one or more parties to own the factory and 
make the cheese at a certain rate per pound of 
cheese sold, the cheese belonging to the patrons 
or farmers who supply the milk and sold on 
their account by a person or committee ap- 














pointed by them. Another plan is for the fac- 
tory to be owned as in the last preceding case, 
and to purchase the milk outright from the 
patrons at so : 
much per pound, 
and pay for it in 
cash as may be 
agreed upon. The 
cheese then is the 
absolute property 
of the owner or 
owners of the 
factory. In gen- 
eral practice this Fig. 4—wetomre can. 
last plan is found the best and the frees 
from occasions for dispute or disagreement 
Unfortunately it has been found necessary 
under whichever system a cheese factory is 
managed, to make very stringent regulations 
and agreements, and to attach severe penalties to 
their violations in order to prevent adulteration 
of the milk, not so 
much through dishon- 
esty, as has been said 
by Mr. Harris Lewis, a 
noted dairyman and 
factory expert, as to 
rivalry as to who should 
predince most milk. 
When, however, the 
preiiminary arrange- 
ments have been made, 
the site and building 
become the next consid- 
erations. The site 
should be dry, free 
from. any taint in soil, 
water or atmosphere, pig, 5 —cuRD KNIVES. ° 
with good drainage and ; 
well supplied with cool spring or well water 
in a constant flowing current, by gravitation or 
by means of mechanical power. The building 
should be proportioned in size to the number 
of cows supplying it. For a private factory 
for 30 to 60 cows, a building 18 x 24 would be 
sufficient, with the upper story for a curing- 
room. For 100 cows, the building should be 
28 x 45, with 18 feet posts. 18 feet at one end 
should be partitioned off for a making-room, 
and the remainder, with the whole upper floor, 
will be used for the curing-room. For 200 
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Fig. 6.—ONEIDA VAT. 


cows, the building should be 55 feet long; for 
800, one will be required 65 feet long, with an 





Fig. 7.—CURD MILL. 


addition of 6 feet to the width of the make- 
room, 20 feet long. For 400 cows, it should be 
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5 feet long, by 86 wide. For larger factorics 
with 600 to 1,000 cows, it may be better to have 
the curing-room a separate building from the 


——— 





Fig. 8.—PRESS RING AND HOOP. 


make-room. In such a case, the make-room 


might be connected with the dwelling pro- 
vided for the superintendent, and a building 
24 x 40 feet or larger should be provided for it. 
The curing-room would then need to be made 
from 24 to 36 feet wide and 75 to 120 feet long. 
The general character of the needed buildings 
may be gathered from the accompanying en- 
gravings. Fig. 1 represents a factory of 600 
cows, at Rutland, Vermont, which we recently 
LR visited, and which in- 
cludes dwelling-rooms, 
make-room, and curing- 
rooms. The small ad- 
| dition at one end holds 
fia the heater by which 
the curd is cooked, and 

Fig. 9.—IRON PRESS that at the front is the 

— covered driveway at 
which the milk is received. In front of the 
driveway is a platform upon which is fixed a 
pump for delivering the whey which is stored 
in a vat beneath it. 

The interior arrangement of this factory, 
shown at fig. 2, is very similar to that of other 
cheese factories. The make-room is supplied 
with vats, AAA, which are heated by steam 
pipes passing from the heater, B, in the adjoin- 
ing xoom. The whey is run off through pipes 
into the vat already merticned. The deaining 
vat, 0, is placed so that the curd may be read- 
ily dipped from the milk vats into it. The 
weighing platform, D, is connected with the 
receiving platform outside, and is made such a 
hight that the milk may run from the weigh- 
ing can, fig. 4, by means of the conductor 
head and pipe, fig. 3, into the cheese vats, 
where it is immediately cooled down until all 
the odor is dissipated. For small factories in 
which no heater or steam engine is needed, the 
‘Oneida vat, fig. 6, is used, which is provided 























Fig. 10.—SINGLE CHEESE PRESS. 


with heating apparatus for cooking the curd. 
After the curd has formed, and before it is 


‘cooked, it is cut into small cubes with the curd 


knives, fig.5. After cooking, the curd is dipped 
into the draining vat, C, fig. 2, where it is suffered 








| to cool. It is then ground in the curd mill, 


fig. 7, which, in small factories, is operated by 
hand, but in large factories by a steam engine. 
The press hoops now come into use. Those 
for small factories or private dairies are of 
wood, fig. 8, or of iron, fig. 9. The press is 
shown at fig. 10. For large factories the gang 
press, fig. 11, is now generally used, and is 
found very economical. The presses are ranged 
around the make-room, JZ, fig. 2, and a drain 
carries the drip of whey from them to the 
whey vats. After the cheeses have become 
compact, they are removed from the presses 
and taken to the curing tables. These are long 
tables of wood free from resinous or other 
matter that would flavor the cheese, about 3 
feet high and 33 inches wide, or sufficient to 
hold two rows of cheeses. In the New York 
factories the tables are generally closely jointed 





Fig. 11.—GANG PRESS. 


at the top, while those in the Vermont facto- 
ries are formed of bars or scantling placed 
longitudinally three or four inches apart. We 
are not prepared to decide which of these 
forms is the better, but our preference is for 
the Vermont fashion. These tables need to be 
very strong to sustain their load of cheese. 
Indeed, the whole of the building needs to be 





Fig. 22.—OURING HOUSE. 

substantial and solid, although it may be of the 
plainest material and workmanship consistent 
with economy. Fig. 12 shows the curing-house 
belonging to the Whitesboro factory in Oneida 
Co., New York. This curing-house combines 
all the requisites needed; it has perfect ven- 
tilation beneath, being elevated upon posts, non- 
conducting double walls to preserve the neces- 
sary evenness of temperature, thorough ven- 
tilation above, shaded windows, and within, 
spacious airy apartments. This curing-room 
we consider a model one, as indeed is the 
whole factory as to its management, although 
the make-room is somewhat old fashioned, 
for the cheese from this factory has acquired 
a high reputation in England. 

The cost of the factory building depends al- 
together upon that of the materials, and very 
close estimates can be made in any locality 
from the descriptions here given. The appa- 
ratus, such as has. been described for a dairy 
of 20 cows, will cost at the manufactory in the 
city of Utica, N. Y., the headquarters of this 
business, about $70 to $90; for 80 cows, $90 
to $120; for 40 cows, $105 to $145; for 70 
cows, $135 to 180; for 100 cows, $260 to $325; 
for 200 cows, $400 to $475; for 800 cows, $555 
to $700 ; and for 400 cows, $650 to $820. 









Varieties of Milk, 


That the milk yielded by cows of various 
breeds differs very much in quality and char- 
acter is a well-known fact. For this reason it 
is necessary that the dairyman should select a 
certain breed of cows which he has learned by 
experience or otherwise is best suited for his 
special branch of 
this business. The 
maker of fancy 
butter chooses 
the Jersey as his 
cow, for the rea- 
son that from her 
milk the cream 
rises very rapidly ' 
and in large 
quantity, churns 
4uickly, and 
yields a rich- 
colored, fragrant 
butter. The Ayrshire breed furnishes not only 
a cow second only to the Jersey for the butter 
dairy, but one which is pre-eminently a cheese 
producer; while the Ayrshire and the Dutch 
breeds are best suited for the dairyman who 
supplies towns and cities with milk. That these 
peculiarities in the several breeds here noted 
were due to some peculiar characteristic of the 
milk was very evident, but exactly what those 
characteristics were, has not been generally 
known. The composition of milk has long 
been under investigation, and many micro- 
scopic examinations of it have been made, 
which have shown it to be a complex fluid in 
which are sus- 
pended a vary- 
ing quantity of 
globules of fat or 
butter, each in- 
closed in an en- 
veloping film, or 
membrane. These 
globules __ being 
lighter than the 
milk in which 
they are suspend- 
ed, rise to the 
surface when the 
fluift is kept at rest, and form what we know as 
cream. When this cream is agitated or churned, 
the sack inclosing the globule of butter becomes 
broken, by the crushing or wearing action of 
the dash of the churn, and the butter separates. 
All this has Jong been known, but why the 
cream of the Jersey cow or of some other cows 
of a similar character should rise rapidly and 
abundantly ard 
should churn 
readily, and why 
the skimmed 
milk of these 
cows should be 
very blue and 
poor, yielding a 
very poor cheese, 
known from its 
character as a 
“white-oak” 
cheese, while ex- pig 3_puTow MILK GLOBULES. 
actly the contrary 
should occur with an Ayrshire or a Dutch cow, 
remained a matter for investigation. Atthe last 
winter mecting of the Vermont Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, Dr. E.L. Sturtevant, of Massachusetts, 
gave the results of over 9,600 microscopic ex- 
aminations of the milk of the Jersey, Ayrshire, 
and Dutch cows, from which he gathered that 





Fig.1.—JERSEY MILK GLOBULES, 





Fig. 2.—AYRSHIRE MILK 
GLOBULES, 
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the butter globules of these varieties of milk are 
very distinct in appearance, and that their dif- 
ferent characters very readily account for their 
different behavior in the dairy and in the churn. 
For instance, the Jersey butter globule is larger 
than that of the other breeds, and is of a more 
uniform size, there being in Jersey milk very 
few small globules or granules, as they have 
been termed by himself and other investigators. 
The character of the globules in the Jersey 
milk is shown at figure 1,A. At figure 2 is 
seen the character of the globule of the Ayrshire 
milk, and at figure 3 that of the globule of the 
Dutch milk. The cream of the Jersey milk, 
consisting of large globules, rises quickly, some- 
times separating wholly in four hours, leaving 
a blue skim-milk beneath; the cream of Ayr- 
shire milk requires over ten hours to rise only 
in part, leaving a very white and still rich skim- 
milk. Amongst the Ayrshire cows there exists 
a family of butter cows whose milk throws up 
the cream almost as rapidly asthat of the Jer- 
seys. The Dutch milk throws up the cream 
more quickly than the Ayrshire, but the glob- 
ules being comparatively small the cream is 
readily mixed with the milk again by stirring. 
This cannot be done with the Jersey milk. The 
Jersey cow, therefore, stands first as a butter 
producer, but is a poor cow for producing milk 
for sale, and a very poor one for cheese; the 
Ayrshire cow stands next to the Jersey as a 
butter cow, but first of all for the cheese dairy 
orfor the milkman, and is therefore pre-emi- 
nently the useful cow for all purposes. The 
Dutch cow stands second to the Ayrshire and 
before the Jersey for the purposes of the cheese 
maker or the milkman, but third and last asa 
butter cow. These characteristics, well known 
in practice, are explained when we come to ex- 
amine closely the character of their milk. 
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Laying cut a Western Farm. 

In the. western states where land is subdi- 
vided into squares or parallelograms, the lay- 
ing out of a farm would seem to be one of the 
simplest things possible. Nevertheless fre- 
quent mistakes are made in doing this, which 
add to the cost of fencing, to waste of land and 
to waste of time in passing to and from work, 
and in hauling in the crops. A square field re- 
quires less fencing than one of greater length 
than breadth. If there are more roads than 
necessary, land is wasted ; and if the homestead 
is at one end or one side of the farm, much 
time is lost in reaching the distant fields. In 
the accompanying plan we propose a method 
of laying out a farm which avoids all these 
wastes, and in which the homestead is not only 
in the most convenient position, but is shel- 
tered by belts of timber and plantations from 
the prevailing winds. 

The homestead faces the east, and is sup- 
posed to be in the center of an 80 acre or a 820 
acre tract. For a 40 or 160 acre tract which is 
Square, the same general arrangement would 
answer. The fields are squares of 10 acres 
each in an 80 or 160 acre tract, and 40 acres 
each in one of a 820 acre. A belt of timber 
is placed across the north end of the tract 
and along the cast side of the northeast field. 
Another plantation is made in the northwest 
corner of another field; both of these together 
will furnish protection to the farm and the 
farm buildings, which should be placed some- 
where near the smaller belt of timber and 
Within its protection. The house is surrounded 
by au orchard at the rear, and scattered groups 





of trees ornament it and sheiter it upon the east 
and south. If those who are now settling up 
the vast prairies would take some pains to lay 
out their new farms and plant their orchards 
and protecting groves in some such method 
as is here described, the face of the country 
would very soon become a scene of unsur- 
passed beauty, and the present bleak, unshel- 
tered, dreary aspect of the landscape in winter 
would disappear in a few years. The money 
value of the timber, and the shelter with its 
accompanying beneficial influence upon the 
climate would far more than pay the cost of 
labor and the very small necessary outlay of 
money. In the plan there are no farm buildings 
laid down, as the slope or other configuration 
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PLAN FOR LAYING OUT A FARM, 


of the ground and the supply of water would 
affect the choice of their location, but in gen- 
eral it would be found convenient to place them 
near the homestead where we have indicated. 





CULTIVATION OF ToBacco.—The magnifi- 
cent castles in the air which have been erected 
during the past few years by the over-sanguine 
tobacco growers now lie inruins. The unfor- 
tunate builders are disappointed and disgusted. 
It was ever thus with growers of what may be 
called special crops. For a few years large 
profits tempt greater ventures and then come 
excessive crops for one or two seasona and 
prices go out of sight. A Connecticut farmers’ 
club has of late discussed this matter. It was 
there stated that in Franklin County there was 
enough tobacco for sale to give 25 dollars to 
every person, old and young, in the county. 
We have heretofore cautioned our readers that 
this result might happen ; that tobacco wasone 
of those illegitimate crops, so to speak, which 
might be profitable for a season, but were a 
poor dependence. What is to be done? A 
tobacco stubble makes an excellent ground for 
acorn crop or a root crop. We have heard of 
45 bushels of wheat having been harvested from 
one acre of tobacco land in Massachusetts; 100 
bushels of corn would not be a more valuable 
crop, which with the fodder, would bring near- 
ly $100 per acre; this would be probably as 
much as many tobacco crops in the palmy days 
of the business have yielded, net, and twice or 
four times as much as it would now yield. It 
is now a good time not to grow tobacco. When 
the surplus is worked off it will doubtless be 
again profitable. Tobacco is a risky crop. 
et 

FRENCH AGRICULTURE.—The superficial area 
of France, according to the official returns, con- 
sists of 115,500,000 acres. Of these over 36,- 
000,000 acres are owned by proprietors whose 
estates cover only 8} acres upon an average. 
Over 16,000,000 acres are owned in farms of an 
average size of 35 acres; over 19,000,000 acres 
consist of farms of an average of 874 acres, 
and of farms of an average of 415 acres there 
are but 43,000,000. Nearly twenty million of 
the population subsist upon the smallest sized 
farms; two and a half million upon those of an 











average of 35 acres, and only one million upon 
each of the other classes of farms. The con- 
sequence is that three fourths of the popula- 
tion never taste sugar or beef, but live in the 
greatest economy upon bread and vegetables 
and drink water or the poorest wine or cider, 


How Leather is Tanned. 
oo 

The business of tanning leather is a rather 
complicated one, and can not be well under- 
taken without the expenditure of a good deal 
of capital in buildings and machinery. As the 
process occupies some months, it is also neces- 
sary that a large stock of material should be 
accumulated, and this adds to the amount of 
capital needed to carry on the business. A 
very small tannery would require $20,000 to 
put it in operation, and there are many large 
ones in which ten to twenty times that amount 
is invested. It is also necessary for the busi- 
ness that a supply of bark should be near at 
hand; we therefore find the tanneries near ex- 
tensive tracts of timber land in which oak and 
hemlock predominate. The stripping of the 
bark from the trees can only be done in the 
spring; that from oak trees is only to be pro- 
cured in the month of May, while that from 
hemlock can be stripped during May and June. 
The whole year’s supply of bark must there- 
fore be secured in these months and piled up 
and stored for use. Very large sheds are 
needed at every tannery for storage of the 
bark. Fig. 2 of the accompanying engravings 
shows the method of gathering the bark. The 
trees are cut down, and the bark is cut all 
around the tree every four feet in length with 
the axe. Itis then split from cut tocut. A 
long handled spud or blunt chisel is then in- 
serted beneath the bark, and if peeling well it 
separates with great ease in one piece four feet 
long il) aloind the try2, otherwise it comes of! 
in smaller pieces. The bark is laid out to dry, 
and then piled up into cords ready to haul to 
the tannery, where it is stored under cover. In 
drying the bark care must be taken to keep it 
from mildew, which spoils its color and qual- 
ity. The bark is ground as it is wanted for 
use in strong iron mills, fig. 8, to a coarse pow- 
der. The ground bark is taken from the bark 
mill by means of conveying spouts, or elevator 
cups, like those used in grist mills but much 
larger, to the leaches, where it is soaked in hot 








Fig. 1.—a HIDE DONE UP. 


water until all the strength is extracted, and a 
dark liquor, very much like strong coffee in ap- 
pearance, is strained from it. The waste bark 
is what we know as tan-bark, and is useful for 
packing ice, bedding for cattle when dry, and 
for making gentle hot-beds. The tan liquor is 
run into large vats for use. The hides undergo 
various preparatory processes before they are 
put into these tan vats. They come to the tan- 
nery either in the shape seen in figure 1, which 
is a green country hide, properly folded and 
tied, or as dry or green salted. In this last 
shape they have no horns attached and are tied 
up in somewhat the same shape as the fresh 
hides, but having been kept for some time, or 
coming from South America or Texas, they do 
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not smell very agreeably. At the tannery 
they are first put into soak vats, which are filled 
with water only. Here the salt is dissolved out 
of them, and all dirt and sand which adheres to 
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Fig. 2.—COLLECTING TAN BARK. 


the hair is loosened and separated. They then 
go to the lime vats, figure 4, in which they re- 
main eight days in strong lime water, being oc- 
casionally turned and moved from one vat to 
another, by means of hooks fastened to the ends 
of long poles. This lime water loosens the 
hair so that when, after the lime bath, the hides 
are put upon the “ horse,” figure 5, and scraped, 
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Fig. 4.—THE 


LIME VATS. 

the hair is all removed with case. The flesh 
which may remain upon them, and all rough 
tags, are shaved off with the sharp edge of the 
knife which is seen in the workman’s hands. 
After the scraping the hides are put into other 
vats in which there is a solution of hen manure 
for the purpose of freeing them from lime. 
Here they remain six days, when they are bath- 
ed in a somewhat rough manner, by means of 
wheels similar in shape to water wheels or 
paddle wheels of a steam boat. These wheels 
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Fig. 6.—BATHING WHEELS. 

are shown at figure 6. After this process they 
become very soft and smooth. They are then 
put into the vats of tan liquor, figure 7, and 
here the process of tanning really commences, 
ail the previous processes being merely prepara- 
tory... The tan liquor contains, as is well 
‘Known, a strong astringent principle, which it 
























has dissolved out of the bark. This astringent 
principle is called tannin. It has the chemical 
property of rendering the gelatinous part of 
the hide insoluble in water, and almost inde- 
structible so long as it is 
kept dry. It is this which 
changes the hide into 
leather—a chemical union 
of the tannin is formed 
with the glue or gelatine 
of the skin. A long time 
is required for this change 
=: to take place,and the hides 
= remain in the tan liquor 
=! for three months before 
it is complete. They 
are, however, handled 
many times during that 
period, and are removed 
frequently from one vat 
in which the tan liquor 
has become exhausted, into others filled with 
fresh liquor. When this process of tanning is 
complete, and the hide has become leather, 
nothing remains but to dry it in the upper 
rooms of the tannery, where currents of air are 
admitted through slatted or open windows. It 
then appears as a yellowish brown skin, hard, 
tough, and flexible, and thick or thin according 
to the kind of hide which 
has been tanned. It 
is then split down the 
middle and becomes two 
sides of leather. Heavy 
ox-hide or cow-hide is 
made into sole leather; 
light cow-hide, two- 
year-old hides or kips, 
and calfskins are colored ; 
black and curried and # 
used for upper leather; ) 
the best of the cow or { 
ox hides are selected for 
“—~ harness leather, which 
requires not only great 
strength, but great solidity and density, to fit 
it for the use to which it is to be hereafter put. 
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Farmers’ Clubs, 


We notice with great satisfaction the increase 
of these institutions in all parts of the country, 
and notably in the New England States, and the 
provision they are making for the entertain- 
ment of rural communities. They are so well 
managed in many places that they contribute a 
very importantelement to —_— 
}) the social and intellectual ~~ 
| life of the people. They = 
; are taking the place of = 
i) lyceums, and to some ex- 
tent of balls and fashion- 
=) able parties. Their infor- 
@ mal and business charac- 
Sf ter makes them attractive 
\|if to many who think they 
have no time for visiting 
and social enjoyments. a | 
Pomology and floricul- 77) } 
ture receive a due share 

~~ Of attention, and make 

the meetings acceptable 

to villagers, who have only fruit yards, gardens, 
and conservatories. Indeed, the most flour- 
ishing clubs generally have their center in the 
village, and the winter meetings are held in 
some public hall. Sometimes a course of lec- 
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tures is given which draws full houses from 
village and country. Often there are discus- 
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sions upon questions of practical interest which 
bring out the experience of the best cultivators 
in the town. Exhibitions of fruit and flowers 
and exchanges of grafts and seeds and eggs are 
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Fig. 3.—GRINDING THE 


frequent adjuncts of these meetings, and not 
the least important of their advantages. The 
educating power of these clubs is very great. 
They quicken thought in many ways. They 
direct the attention to the best methods of hus- 
bandry. They serve to economize time and 
labor, and introduce new fruits, flowers, imple- 
ments, and stock, They break up the dull rou- 
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Fig. 5,—SQRAPING THE HIDES, 

tine of the farmer’s life, and are doing some- 
thing to make farm life attractive to the young. 
We have often called the attention of our readers 
to the value of these clubs in past years, and 
are glad to see that the good seed sown is 
springing up in so many places. The State 
Board of Agriculture in Connecticut has been 
doing a good work the past winter, in holding 
mectings in connection with these clubs in va- 
rious parts of the State, for lectures and discus- 
sions. The meetings have generally been con- 
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Fig. 7.—THE TAN VATS, 


fined to one day in a place, holding three ses- 
sions. Lectures have been given by Professors 
Johnson and Atwater, and by the Secretary, 
T. 8. Gold, with discussions at the close. It 
would do much to popularize the work of our 
boards of agriculture if they would follow the 
example of Connecticut in all the States. 
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Annuals—Drummond’s Phlox. 








When Mr. James Drummond, some fifty 
years ago, first saw the little Phlox which now 
pears his name, he could hardly have foreseen 
that it would become perhaps the most popular 
annual in cultivation; and instead of the rose- 
purple color 
that belongs 
to it in its 
native state 
it would 
“break” into 
2 great variety 
of colors and 
shades which 
would receive 
distinct flor: 
ists?’ names. 
The writer 
has seen it 
covering large 
siretches of 
prairie, where, 
though  pret- 
ty, it appears 
rather Ccom- 

mon,and bears 

but little re- 

semblance to 

the choice and 

brilliant varie- 

ties of the gar- 

den. Drum- 

mond’s Phlox, 

or Phlow 

Drummondii, 

as the cata- 

logues have it, 

is one of the few annuals that the English 
‘gardeners admit in their lists of plants for the 
claborate bedding designs now so much in favor 
in their country, but which have not been ex- 
tensively practiced in this. Those who wish to 
attempt the massing style of planting will find 
the different varieties of this Phlox well suited 
to experiment with. The plants vary but litile 
in hight, and there is no trouble on account of a 
difference in growth as where several planis of 
a different kind are used. In colors there are 
pure white, rose, pale yellow, several shades of 
crimson and purple, and the most brilliant 
scarlet, and besides various combinations of 
color, 2s pure white with purple cyc, purple 
with a white center, and several with stripes 
and marblings of contrasting colors—surely 
variety enough for one plant to produce. A 
circular or oval bed planted with successive 
lines of strong.y contrasting colors makes a 
most brilliant show. We rarely see this plant 
in perfection, and the same may be said of 
other annuals. A packet of seeds that costs 
but ten cents may produce 50 or 100 plants. As 
cach plant costs so little, only the fraction of a 
cent, it is very natural that it should not re- 
ceive the same care that would be bestowed 
upon a Geranium or other plant purchased 
from the florist for 25 cents. Hence, annuals 
are gencrally crowded, ill-shaped, weedy look- 
ing affairs, which after a short season of bloom, 
die away, or become so utterly shabby that 
they are pulled up in disgust. To have this 
Phlox in its best condition it should have 
proper treatment, and what is advised for this 
should be followed with most other annuals. 
The seed should be sown this month in boxes 
of light rich earth; sow thinly in drills, keep- 
ing the varieties distinct; those who can may 
place the boxes in a gentile hot-bed, but a sunny 








window will answer quite as well. When the 
plants are large enough to handle transplant 
them to other boxes, setting them two inches 
apart each way; shade for a day or two, and 
then give them plenty of light, but do not 
scorch them; water as needed, and give air 
when the outside temperature will allow. 





A GROUP OF DRUMMOND’S PHLOX, 


When the plants are about three inches high 
“ stop them,” as the gardeners say, which means 
to pinch out the growing point in the center; 
this will have the effect of making them throw 
out side branches, and for this reason the dis- 
tance of two inches was advised in transplant- 
ing. Before the time for setting out, in May, 
or whenever the ground is well dried and 
warmed and cool nights are over, the plants 
should be thoroughly hardened off by exposure 
in boxes, day and night, to the open air. One 
great trouble with this plant is its tendency to 
mildew, which may be avoided by giving plenty 
of room. Most of the varieties grow about a 
foot high, and these should be set a foot apart; 
some of the newer varieties are said to be only 
six inches tall, and these may be placed as many 
inches apart as they are high; these low-grow- 
ing kinds must be planted at the margin of a 








GREENHOUSE. 





A COMBINED CELLAR AND 
bed with the taller ones nearer the center. In 
planting a bed with lines of various colors it 
will be a good plan to put a few plants of each 
kind into small pots and keep them in reserve. 
The plants in the bed will scon begin to show 











flower, and it may happen that a line will have 
a “rogue” or two—that is, plants that have 
not come true to kind; such plants should be 
taken up as soon as they “show their. colors,” 
and replaced by those that have been kept in 
reserve; being in pots they may be turned out 
Without checking their growth, and any un- 
seemly breaks 
in the bed be 
avoided. . If 
the branches 
of one row 
grow in with 
those of the 
next, so as to 
destroy the 
-well defined 
line between 
‘them, the scis- 
sors must be 
used to re- 
move all un- 
ruly growth. 
To secure a 
&: long continu- 
» ance of bloom 
no seed should 
be allowed to 
ripen on the 
bed; as soon 
as a cluster 
has passed its 
prime clip it 
off; if allowed 
to bear seed 
the plants 
will become 
exhausted. If 
‘it be desired 
to raise secd for another year a plant or two 
of each kind may be set in another place 
expressly for this purpose. It may be added 
that the seeds should be gathered as soon 
as the pods begin to turn brown, or else they 
will open on the plant and the seed be lost. 
We have given thus in detail what we consider 
the treatment best for the majority of annuals. 
Some do not need to be pinched, but the other 
points must be observed if really good results 
are desired. The engraving here given is from 
the new and elegant catalogue of Messrs. 
Briggs Brothers, Rochester, New York, 
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Combined Cellar and Greenhouse, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 
——_s»— 


Many years ago an accidental circumstance 
gave me an opportunity of proving the utility 
of combining a cellar and greenhouse under 
one roof. An excavation of 20 feet by 40: had 
been made, seven feet deep and walled up with 
stone, and the beams laid across preparatory to 





placing a building on it, when the owner - 


changed his plans and found himself with this 
ugly excavation but a dozen yards from his 
costly residence. There seemed to be-no alter- 
native but to fill it up or plank it over; but both 
plans were objectionable, and in discussing how 
to get out of the difficulty I suggested erecting 
a low-roofed greenhouse over it, as the owner 
had a taste in that direction. This suggestion 
was followed, raising the walls one foot above 
the surface and erecting a span roof of glass. 
My idea (which was found to be nearly cor- 
rect) was that the large volume of air in the 
excavation, which would at all seasons average 
about 40°, would be sufficient to keep the uppcr 
or greenhouse portion of the structure above 
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the freezing point in the coldest weather. This 
it did completely when the glass was covered 
at night with shutters; and the plants with 
which it was filled, of a kind requiring a low 
temperature, kept in better health than if they 
had been grown in a greenhouse having fire heat. 

Now, although I have never seen such a com- 
bination since, I am satisfied that in favorable 
circumstances such a structure might be made 
of great advantage and at a trifling cost, for as 
it dispenses with heating apparatus, which 
usually is more than half of the whole cost in 
all greenhouse erections, the use of a cellar and 
greenhouse could be had at probably less, than 
the cost of an ordinary greenhouse; and for all 
half hardy plants—plants that will do well in 
winter if kept but above the freezing point— 
such a greenhouse will be better for many vari- 
eties than any kind of greenhouse heated by 
fire heat. All kinds of Roses, Camellias, Aza- 
leas, Zonal Geraniums, Violets, Cape Jessa- 
mines, Carnations, Abutilons, Verbenas, Primu- 
las, Stervias, and, in short, all plants known as 
cold greenhouse plants, will keep in a healthy 
though nearly dormant condition during the 
winter months, but growing and blooming with 
increased vigor at their natural season of 
growth, and flowering as spring advances. 
Besides the cellar may be used for the ordinary 
purposes of such a place; or if exclusively for 
horticultural purposes, no better place can be 
had for keeping all deciduous hardy or half 
hardy plants, Hyacinths in pots to start to 
flower, or any bulbs of similar nature. The 
great point to be observed is that the soil where 
such a structure is to be formed is entirely free 
from water, or if not so naturally must be 
made entirely dry by draining. 

The style that I think would suit best for 
general purposes would be twelve feet in 
width, and of any length desired. The ex- 
cavation should not be less than seven feet 
deep, walled up to «bout one foot above the 
surface. When complete it would show some- 
thing like the section in the cut annexed. 
If the glass roof is made fixed it should have 
ventilating sashes 3x 3, at intervals of six or 
nine feet on each side of the roof; if of sashes 
they should be seven feet long by three feet 
wide, every alternate one made to move for 
ventilation in the usual way. The position of 
the structure would be best ending north and 
south. The shutters best for covering the glass 
with at night are those made of light half-inch 
pine board, three feet wide by seven feet long. 

It will be understood that the advantage of 
this combination of cellar and greenhouse over 
the ordinary cold pit is that the air of the 
greenhouse is warmed or equalized by mixing 
with the atmosphere of the cellar, which will 
rarely be less than 40°. For the same reason, 
if a high temperature by fire heat was wanted, 
say 70°, this atmosphere of 40° from below 
would make it difficult to be obtained. It will 
be necessary, of course, to have the flooring 
boards covering the cellar wide enough apart 
to freely admit the air; this will at the same 
time give light enough for any operations 
necessary to be done in the cellar. 
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Treatment of Tropical Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
omnilipaiiine 
Any information that can be given in an 
article short enough to be suitable for your 
columns on a subject so extended as this must 
be confined to a few well known and leading 
plants most valued for general cultivation. 
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First may be placed the Tuberose, which in 
most Northern States must be artificially for- 
warded to bloom in perfection in the open air. 
The seasons are too short for the full develop- 
ment of the flowers in fall unless the bulbs are 
so forwarded. All that it is necessary to do.is 
to place the dry bulbs in soil in pots or in boxes 
about May 1st (not before), keeping them rather 
dry until they start to grow freely, when more 
water may be given. Plant the bulbs thus 
started in the open border the first week in 
June. The bulbs while being forwarded may 
be kept in any place where the thermometer 
ranges from about 65° to 75°. At night we 
usually place them under or alongside the hot- 
water pipes in our greenhouses, covering them 
up with paper to keep the heat of the pipes 
from them. Light is not necessary until they 
have well started to grow. A greenhouse is 
not at all essential to start them in, as a hot- 
bed or even a warm sitting-room will do nearly 
as well. Any one wishing to have their Tube- 
roses ‘‘started” can do it themselves just as 
well as a florist can, and as the dry bulb costs 
less than half the price of the started one, and 
is more safely transported by mail or otherwise, 
any one taking the trouble to do it will save 
expense and have the bulbs in better condition 
for planting. 

Some of your readers have seen or cultivated 
the bulbs known as fancy or spotted-leaved 
Caladiums. There are probably no plants that 
assume such a varied and wonderful marking 
of the leaves as these, and when properly grown 
they are among the most attractive plants at 
our horticultural fairs. The continued high 
temperature necessary for the healthy growth 
of the Tuberose is equally indispensable for the 
Caladium. The bulbs we treat at first exactly 
in the same manner as the Tuberose; that is, 
they should not be started much before May 
dst, and never should they he kept for any 
length of time in a less temperature than 65°. 
They are best started in small pots, and should 
be shifted into larger ones as soon as these 
get filled with roots. Started in May, and pro- 
perly treated, they should be large enough by 
August or September to require a flower-pot 
twelve inches in diameter, and the plant should 
be, according to the variety, from two to three 
feet in diameter across the leaves. Caladiums 
require a partial shade, and if kept in a green- 
house during summer the glass should be 
shaded, but the light of an ordinary sitting- 
room would just be about right; so that even 
those not having a greenhouse can grow these 
rather rare and beautiful plants with perfect 
ease. The only thing necessary, if grown asa 
window plant, would be to turn the plant 
around every few days so that each side would 
get the light—a necessity with all plants grown 
in windows. The soil best suited for its growth 
is that known as sandy loam, to which should 
be added one-third rotted manure or leaf mold. 


The same time of starting and a similarly 
high temperature is required for Begonias 
of all kinds, Bouvardias, Cissus, Coleuses, Dra- 
cenas, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, and all other 
plants known as ‘‘ hothouse” or ‘‘tropical,” 
and the same general treatment will in nearly 
all cases lead to satisfactory results. All of the 
plants or bulbs referred to will dwindle or die 
if long kept in a low temperature, and hence 
it is important that amateurs should remember 
that they ought not attempt the cultivation of 
these plants unless they have the means of 
steadily keeping up the necessary high tem- 

erature. Forthat reason we recommend that 





they should not be starved before May, as at 
that time there is less chance of being chilled, 

What is true of tropical bulbs or plants ig 
equally so of tropical seeds. All seeds of 
tropical plants are safer, in the hands of those 
who have not had experience or the means of 
keeping up the necessary high temperature, 
not to be sown before April 1st. Of vegetable 
seeds the best known of this class are the To- 
mato, Pepper, and Egg-plant. I know they 
are often started in March in hot-beds or green- 
houses with satisfactory results, but let any one 
try the experiment of sowing March 1st and 
April 1st, and note the resuit in the earliness of 
crops, and he will find that the chances are 
that the last shall be first; not but what if 
it were always practicable to keep the necessary 
temperature steadily along that the first sown 
would not be first, but that this is often very 
difficult to accomplish, while there is but little 
difficulty with the later sowing, as assistance is 
then given by the increasing outside tempera- 
ture. For this reason, seeds of tropical annu- 
al flowers, such as Amaranths of all kinds, 
Balsams, Salvias, Double Portulacas, Cannas, 
Coxcombs, Zinnias, etc., should not be sown 
before April in the hot-bed, or if in the open 
ground, in this latitude, not before May 15th. 
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The Clematis. 


BY AL FRESCO. 








Like most enthusiastic amateurs I have my 
floral favorites, and one of my greatest pets is 
the Clematis. My impression is, that I was the 
first to import the new varieties raised by Mr. 
Jackman, and I well remember the pleasure it 
gave me to escort the editor of the Agricul- 
turist to inspect the first blooms. After several 
years’ experience, I must confess that my love 
for these beautiful climbers increases. Daily, 
during tie cours? of Jast summer, carriages 
were stopped in front of my residence in order 
that the occupants might feast their eyes on 
the gorgeous mass of flowers, that in some 
places entirely hid the foliage from view. To 
me it was a source of pleasure to listen to the 
remarks and exclamations of those who were 
capable of appreciating the beautiful. 

My practice is to plant a number of varieties 
in a clump, and by- adopting this course the 
flowering season is prolonged. One circular 
bed four feet in diameter, contains Clematis 
azurea grandiflora, C. Standishit, C. Jachmanii, 
and ©. rubro-violacea. The bed which has 
given me the greatest satisfaction contains C. 
rubella, C. Lady Bovill, C. Prince of Wales, C. 
Jackmanit, C. rubro-violacea, C. Standishii, and 
C. azurea grandiflora, “Tut! tut!” some of 
your horticultural readers will exclaim, ‘‘ you 
planted too many in a four-foot bed.” My an- 
swer is that the soil is nearly three feet in 
depth, and composed of two parts decayed turf 
and one part decomposed manure. During 
very dry weather, holes are carefully made 
between the plants, and these are repeatedly 
filled with water until the entire soil of the 
bed is thoroughly soaked. A few days before 
the first flowers open, the bed receives a good 
watering with liquid manure, and as a re- 
sponse to generous treatment a trellis six feet 
high and three feet diameter at the base pre- 
sents almost a perfect mass of color for wecks, 
some of the blooms ranging from five to six 
inches in diameter. The Clematis will thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, but will amply 
repay the planter for any extra attentioa. In 
England the Clematis hes been highly reeom- 
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mended as a bedding plant. To test this mat- 
terl planted a number of the single species and 
ties and among the double flowered ones, 
and C. Vettehti, but the result has 
not jusfified the labor of preparing the soil and 
weeding the bed. The varieties of Clematis 
will bloom freely the first season they are 
planted. In April, ’72, I received a number of 
plants from England, and when the case was 
opened I found that they had made a growth 
of several inches, and had developed flower 
buds. The young wood was removed, and 
they were planted out, and before fall favored 
me with numerous flowers. Each spring the 
owners of villa gardens spend many dollars 
in the purchase of Heliotropes, Geraniums, 
Fuschias, Lantanas, etc., which produce but 
few flowers, and are destroyed by the first 
frost. If they could be induced to cease the 
purchase of the plants referred to, and devote 
the amount expended for two or three years to 
securing One or more clumps of the Clematis, 
they would be rewarded for their venture. 
The Clematis is not the plant of a season, but 
improves in size and blooming capacity year 
by year. The branches of the Clematis are 
slender and easily broken by the wind. The 
plant has no tendrils, nor does it twine, but 
clings to supports by means of the leaf-stalks, 
which coil themselves around small objects. 
My favorite trellis for this class of plants is the 
top of a cedar tree, or bush, about six feet in 
length. I carefully remove the bark and 
shorten the branches so that it has a pyramidal 
form. When dry, I give it one coat of lead 
colored, and two coats of green paint. Before 
planting the Clematis, I obtain a chestnut, oak, 
or a cedar post, four by six inches, and three 
fect long. This post is firmly placed in the 
center of the bed and about six inches al- 
lowed to remain above the surface to which 
portion 1 firmly nail the cedar bush. To as- 
sist the young plants, I firmly place close. to 
each plant a stick about one inch square, the 
top of -which is beneath the surface of the 
ground. To each stick I attach a piece of 
about No. 20 copper wire and fasten the other 
end to the top of the brush. I find this brush 
and the wires to afford all the assistance the 
plant requires. 

When frost has destroyed the foliage, I 
remove all dead wood and leaves, and care- 
fully tie up what remains. To the inexpe- 
rienced it will at first prove troublesome to 
determine what to leave and what to remove, 
but a careful examination will show where 
well developed buds exist, and the wood must 
be cut back to such buds. The wood of Jack- 
manii, rubro-violacea and allied varieties, dies 
back to within one to three feet of the ground, 
and the flowers of these are usually produced 
at the extremities of vigorous growths of 
the same season’s production. The wood of 
Standishii and azurea-grandiflora is persistent 
and the flowers are mainly produced from 
small branches which grow from the old wood, 
and in consequence care is necessary to protect 
the last season’s wood from injury. It is very 
small and brittle and easily broken, and re- 
quires care in handling. Jobbing gardeners 
usually trim all plants by rule, and I would 
advise the cultivators of the Clematis to keep 
these necessary evils from applying their rule 
to this tribe of plants. 

The Clematis presents a fine field for ex- 
periment. Many of our native species are very 
ornamental, more especially the herbaceous 
section, and are capable of great improvement 
by hybridization. Hybrids are apt to sport from 


varie 
C. Foriunti 





the hybrid varieties, for some remarkable new 
ones may be obtained by adopting this course. 
Those at present under cultivation are allied in 
colors to the parent stock—blue, white, purple, 
and pink being the prevailing tints. What we 
require is a scarlet or crimson colored variety, 
and the raiser of seedlings may yet be re- 
warded by securing the prize. A scarlet or 
crimson colored Clematis with flowers the size 
of Lady Bovill, would prove to be the most or- 
namental garden plant possible. By careful se- 
lection and the annual production of seedlings, 
the result’ may not be far distant. In raising 
seedling Clematis, the experimenter will re- 
quire patience, for the seed requires twelve 
months to vegetate, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances the seedlings will not bloom before 
the autumn of the second year. From my ex- 
perience, I can but say that several of my seed- 
lings have rewarded me for the exercise of 
patience and perseverance, although a crim- 
son variety has not rewarded my efforts. 
eae Qe 
Yucca or Bear Grass and its Uses. 
= 

If there is anything we like it istomeeta man 
with a horticultural hobby. We ought to be 
doubly gratified in the case of Col. Jas. T. Worth- 
ington, of Chillicothe, O., who has two hobbies, 
which he has rode very successfully for some 
years. One of these is to show that figs can 
be grown in Ohio, in the open ground, and the 
other is to utilize the Yucca or Bear Grass. We 
some years ago called attention to Col. W.’s 
estimate of the value of this material, and now 
having another letter from him we renew the 
subject. The common Yucca filamentosa, the 
Bear Grass or Adam’s Needle, is a very common 
plant in our gardens, where it is cultivated for 








its subtropical foliage and its enormous clus- - 


ters of white lily-like flowers. The kird grown 
by Col. Worthington has been by some bota- 
nists considered as a distinct species and called 
Yucca flaccida, but our best botanists regard it 
as a form of Y. filamentosa, with longer, more 
abundant, and less rigid leaves. The leaves of 
this, when properly cultivated, are three to four 
feet long and one to two inches wide; the 
plants grow so vigorously that in three or four 
years they form stools covering a space about 
four feet square and furnishing a great abund- 
ance-of leaves. The flowers are very similar 
to the form so common in our gardens. In 


‘regard to the uses of this plant Col. W. writes : 


“For supplying cheap, strong strings and 
bands it has no equal; is excellent for tying 
up bacon, hams, corn shocks, vines, bundles of 
vegetables, mending baskets and other purposes 
when string or band is needed, and requires 
only to be known to be generally cultivated. 
The leaves of this plant will, I think, be event- 
ually used for cordage, matting, and coarse 
cloths, instead of jute and other fibrous materi- 


| als which we now import.” 
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Experience with Tomatoes, 


—— 


[The following garden record comes to us 
from Steel Bros., Laporte Co., Ind., which is 
not only interesting as an account of the per- 
formance of the different varieties in their 
locality, but as an example which may well be 
followed by those who would make a fair com- 
parative test of tomatves or other vegetables. 
This is, of course, a local experience, and as 
such is valuable, but we can point to cases in 
which both the Arlington and Canada Victor 








made a much better showing—in fact, were 
equal to any.—Eb.] 


April 9th, planted under the same gash of 
hot-bed seeds of Trophy, Arlington, “ extra- 
selected” Canada Victor tomatoes. We only 
got eight plants of Canada Victor.—May 24, 
set out eight plants of each kind, in boxes six 
inches square filled with one half sandy soil 
and one half well-rotted manure, in a fresh 
hot-bed.— May 28th, set the plants in the open 
ground, in rich sandy soil, but without manure 
this year.—July 23d, picked the first tomatoes. 
The table below will give the result of all the 
pickings: 
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August 21st, we had the most severe hail- 
storm ever known in this part of the country. 
It cut the tomato-vines so badly that we had 
very few afterwards. The pickings the next 
day were very much bruised. Some parts of 
our patch partly recovered, but none of the 
specimen plants ripened a perfect tomato after 
the hail. Owing to the cool, dry season toma- 
toes ripencd very slowly this year. At the last 
of the pickings the Trophy was just beginning 


to ripen up well. The Arlington was appar- 


ently just in its prime. The Canada Victor 
was almost done bearing, and would probably 
not have lasted two weeks longer under any 
circumstances. The Canada Victor is early, 
but altogether too small for market, averaging 
only a little over three ounces. Probably one 
half were too small to sell at all. The Arling- 
ton is not quite as early, but larger, averaging 
almost five ounces, and very few very small 
ones. The Trophy is quite as early as the Ar- 
lington, and very much larger, averaging almost 
seven ounces. Every one must draw his own 
conclusions from this showing. We shall try 
all three varicties again next year, but shall not 
plant many of any except the Trophy. 





Forcep Pxiants.—European florists force 
plants for commercial purposes much more 
than ours do, although ours areenlarging their 
operations in this respect. Last year there 
were many more thousands of the Lily of the 
Valiey forced than the year before. With the 
French gardeners much attention is given to 
forcing the Lilac. Houses are built for the 
purpose without glass, as the forcing is done in 
the dark in order that the flowers may be 
white. Plants that have been forced are a long 
while in recovering. In small gardens, where 
space is valuable, it will hardly pay to try to 
resuscitate them. Hence garden plants that 
are forced into bloom for sale in the market 
and by peddlers are nearly useless to the 
purchaser until they have grown a year. 
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“Phe Bock Tunica.—(Tunica Sazifraga.) 


In forming a collection of herbaceous peren- 
nial plants with a view to determine their 
adaptability to our climate as well as their or- 
namental value, we have in the course of sev- 
eral years cultivated hundreds of species and 
varieties, Some of these die out of themselves, 
others after a fair trial are thrown out, while 


the garden. It keeps on blooming for several 
months. The engraving was made with a view 
to show the size and shape of the leaves and 
flowers rather thaa the habit of the plant, 
which is not here represented. The delicacy 
and lightness of the flowers render them espe- 
cially useful in bouquets for vases and the like, 
as they give a grace that is often wanting in such 





moe 


there remain a select few which we not only 
keep for their excellence but propagate for the 


‘ -purpose of exchanging with our friends. One 


of the plants we would not willingly part with 
is the Rock Tunica, Tunica Sazifraga, which 
though not at all showy has many good qual- 
ities to commend it. The plant is a native of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, but, unlike most truly 
Alpine things, it makes itself at home in almost 
any situation. We have it in the very light 
sandy soil of an open border, where it is not in 
the least injured by the heat of summer or the 
cold of winter. The habit of the plant is ex- 
ceedingly neat; it has small, lincar, bristle- 
like, stiff leaves of the size and shape of those 
shown in the engraving; its stems are prostrate 
and branching, and it forms cushion-like tufts 
of foliage a foot or more across and but a few 
inches high. From among the tufts of leaves 
arise the slender, much branched flower-stalks, 
which are about nine inches high, and bear a 
profusion of pinkish flowers of the size shown 
in the engraving. The individual flowers are 
in themselves not showy, but they are produced 
in such abundance upon flower-stalks that are 
so slender and thread-like that the flowers al- 
most seem to be floating above the plant,-and 
thus make it a noticeable and pleasing object in 





___ BOCK TUNICA.—(Tunica Saxifraga.) 





bouquets. If we wished, we could easily pro- 


oS Forel, 


pagate the plant by division, but it multiplies 
itself so freely by self-sown seeds that there is 
no need of taking the trouble. Late in summer 
or in early autumn seedlings will be found 
springing up around the plants by thousands, 
and we have only to prevent them from being 
hoed up as weeds to have as large a supply as 
we wish. The name Jwunica, which means a 
coat, has reference to the small bracts which 
form an involucre around the calyx; the spe- 
cific name Sazifraga indicates its resemblance 
in habit to some saxifrages. It belongs to the 
Pink Family. 
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A California Shrub—Jsomeris. 
pecs 

Those who have visited the southern portion 
of California can not have failed to see a large 
shrub or small tree quite unlike anything they 
have known in the eastern states. It has a 
peculiarly sad-looking foliage of that grayish 
green color so common to plants in arid coun- 
tries. The leaves being three-foliate would 
lead one to suppose that he had come across 
some relative of the clover, an idea that would 
be borne out by the pea-like pods. But an ex- 
amination of the flowers would show that the 

















—_—— 
plant does not belong to the family of the 
clover and pea. The flowers are yellow, with 
four petals and six stamens; the pistil js curi- 
ously raised upon a stalk, a character which 
with others shows the shrub to belong to the 
caper family. The pod is more than an «inch 
long, and contains several seeds the size of a 
small pea. Nuttall first described this shrup 
and called it Isomeris arborea. Isomeris means 


THE CALIFORNIA ISOMERIS.—(Jsomeris arborea.) 


equal parts, and it was probably given for the 
reason that the stamens and petals are equal in 
length, while in related plants they are un- 
equal. The leaves and all parts of the plant 
have a singularly heavy and unpleasant odor. 
The stem, which is often as large as one’s arm, 
is yellow within, and the wood quite hard. 
Our correspondent, A. M. Gass, Esq., of San 
Diego Co., Cal., sent us some seeds last spring; 
these germinated readily, and during the sca- 
son the plants reached the height of about two 
feet, and were flowering freely when the frost 
put a stop to them. Although this is a botan- 
ically interesting plant, and noticeable in its 
native localities, we can not commend it for 
cultivation as its other qualities do not com- 
pensate for its disagreeable odor. We figure 
it because of the frequency with which it 
has been sent from California for a name. 
> ex ee > 
Saucer PropaGATIoN.—We have explained 
this several times, but correspondents still ask 
about it; one has some grape cuttings and 
wishes to know if he can start them by saucer 
propagation. No. This is only suited to very 
young, soft wood. A saucer of sand, kept 
constantly wet, has the cuttings of young shoots 
stuck in the sand and exposed to full sunlight, 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ge (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 








About Earth-Closets. 


Those who live in properly sewered cities give 
but little thought to the disposal of waste matter. 
Each house connects with the main sewer, and all 
offensive substances are carried off at once. In 
villages the accumulations of the household are 
usually deposited in vaults which are emptied 
yearly or less frequently, while upon farms it is 
very often the case that the provisions for getting 
rid of effete matter are often not only inadequate, 
but it is stating it mildly to say that the whole ar- 
‘rangement is a positive nuisance. It is more than 
a nuisance; it is oftenacrime. This is a subject 
that is not often discussed for the reason that it is 
not a pleasant one, but it is of so much importance 
that we can say that in many cases it is a matter of 
life and death. The great prevalence of typhoid 
fever in agricultural districts as compared with 
cities is traced directly to the general carelessness 
in disposing of that deposit which for the want of 
a better name we call “night-soil.’? That many 
privies are in dangerous proximity to wells is a fact 
80 well established that we do not propose to dis- 
cuss if here. A remarkable instance of the danger 
resulting from this state of things is cited in Ogden 
Farm papers, No. 46, in December last, page 449, 
to which our readers are referred. The object of 

the present article is not to show how privy vaults 
may be properly built and safely placed, but to im- 
press upon the reader the fact that there is no need 
of the privy, as now used, at all. The health of 
the household is usually in the especial care of the 
mother, and here is one matter in which she can 
exercise her power for good in establishing an im- 
portant reform—a reform not only of the greatest 
moment from a sanitary point of view, but one 
which will add much to the family comfort. It is 
a fact that any one who goes about with the senses 
of sight and smell ordinarily acute, finds it is the 
exception to come upon a farm privy which is not 
offensive to one or both of these senses—an evil 
that is crying loudly fora remedy. The amount of 
labor required to remedy this state of things is but 
little, and the expense almost nothing. We wish 
every one knew the virtues of dry earth, not dry 
sand, but good loamy earth, and the more clayey 
the soil the better. By dry we do not mean not 
positively wet, but absolutely dust dry. In sum- 
mer this is easily secured by laying down a plat- 
form of old boards, scraping up the dry surface 
soil and throwing it upon the boards in a thin 
layer. It will become perfectly dry in a few days, 
when it may be sifted and be stored in a dry place 
for use. In spring this can not so readily be done, 
but take the driest earth that can be found, spread 
it on boards under a shed or in any covered place, 





Fig. 1 and 2.—EARTH COMMODE. 


and then thoroughly dry a small quantity at a time 
in a shallow box placed under or behind the kitchen 
stove or wherever else it may dry and not be in the 
way. Those who keep plants know to their sorrow 
how quickly earth will become dry if put where it 
can absorb no moisture. Any one who sets about 
it can get a sufficient supply of dry earth at any 
time when the ground is not frozen hard. Then 
the blessed discovery has been made that coal ashes 
—of hard or soft stone coal—are about equal to dry 
earth for sanitary purposes, and we may make 
ashes, formerly a nuisance to be got rid of, a bless- 
ing in the household. Secure a good supply of 
finely sifted dry earth or of coal, not wood, ashes, 
and you have the means of remedying all nuisances 





of the kind already referred to, and of assuring 
safety from all diseases communicated by human 
excrement. Those who have never tried it will be 
surprised to see how small a quantity of dried 
earth or coal ashes will render a deposit entirely 
inodorous. The main thing is to secure the absorb- 
ing material; the how of using it is of very little 
consequence so that each deposit is at once cov- 
ered with it. Patented appliances are sold for let- 
ting a supply of earth or ashes upon the deposit in 
various ways. These are very excellent, and worth 
what they cost to those who can afford the expense. 




















the deposit. Figure 1 shows the commode closed, 
and figure 2 gives the same open. Figures 8 and 4 
are sections showing the internal arrangement and 
the action when the cover is shut and open. The 
inventor describes the working of the appa- 
ratus as follows: “‘To feed the éommode raise 
the lid a of the ash-box, which forms the cover of 
commode (or closet), and contains the screening 
apparatus, ¢ ¢, and throw in the refuse just collect- 
ed from under the fire grate ; fasten down the lid 
tightly, and when you wish to use the commode 
raise the cover, as in fig. 4, the mere doing of which 
causes a certain quantity of 
ashes to pass over the screen, 
the finer portions, d@ d, drop- 
ping through the screen, fall 
upon a shovel or distributor, 
e, and the cinders, D, roll over 
the screen down the sloping 
board C, and into the drawer 
FE, to await removal for re- 
burnigg. After using the 
commode, pull down the cover 
(as in fig. 8), when the shovel 
e, before at the horizontal, now 
falls to the sloping position, 
throws the fine ash which 
rested upon it over the soil in 
the receptaclef. The partition 
of tin, B, when the cover was 
upright, held any fine ash that 
wouid otherwise have wixed 
with the unriddled again; but 














Fig, 3 and 4.—SECTIONS OF COMMODE. 


The machinery is patented, but dry earth and coal 
ashes are not, and any one can contrive a box or 
other receptacle for the deposit, and have at hand 
a quantity of the earth or ashes with a convenient 
scoop, and accomplish the end without the aid of 
any machinery whatever. The end is to cover each 
deposit with the dry material, and if it is regularly 
done the privy will cease to be a nuisance. Exist- 
ing buildings and vaults may be arranged for this— 
first, of course, removing all previous accumula- 
tions. Ora place may be arranged in any shed or 
out-building, aud no matter how near the house it 
may be, if each person does his or her duty, it will 
be the cause of no offense whatever. But note 
this: no slops of any kind must be emptied into 
the receptacle of any earth-closet. If this be done 
the whole affair is ruined. While the earth-closet 
is a great blessing for general use, its inestimable 
value is shown when there is sickness in the house 
or where there are invalids or delicate persons who 
are unable to go out-doors. -For house use there 
are commodes of various styles and by different 
makers, and all agree in the principle of throwing 
down a quantity of dry earth or coal ashes, though 
they accomplish the end by different mechanical 
means. We use the one first made in this country, 
by the Hartford Earth-Closet Co., and have had it 
some five years, during which time it has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. In the house the earth or ashes 
may be used by hand, the same as already men- 
tioned, but, besides being more compact, it saves 
trouble from dust to have a closed apparatus of 
some kind. The different patented commodes are 
not very expensive, but one who is ingenious in 
such matters can readily contrive some affair that 
will answer the purpose. We recently saw in the 
English Mechanic engravings and description of a 
commode which was intended to both sift the ashes 
and apply it. We are not sure that this is advis- 
able, but we give the illustrstions more for the 
purpose of furnishing hints 49 those who would 
construct something of the kind than as a pattern 
to be followed. The inventor states that it is not 
patented, and does not conflict with any of the 
closets patented in England ; how it may be with 
those in this country we can not say, but as there 
is no machinery about it we doubt if a thing like it 
has been patented here. In this closet or commode 
the cover is made large enough to receive the cin- 
ders as they come from the grate, and by the ope- 
rations of lifting and shutting it the ashes are 
sifted out and at the same time made to fall upon 





now throws it off, so that at 
the next use it will slide down 
with the rest into the shovel. The wooden stage 
A acts in the same manner, and serves to meas- 
ure the ashes that pass over the screen at each 
use. (See fig. 4 for the way in which it holds back 
the bulk of the ashes, 0 b, and fig 3 forthe manner 
in which the measuring is done.) ’”? 

We can not too strongly commend this matter to 
the careful consideration of every mother and father 
who reads these pages. We may add that the 
deposits from such closets may be used upon 
land, though their fertilizing value has been over- 
estimated. Still they are worth using on any farm 
crops. Remember that the earth must be loam, 
and not sand, and if ashes are used as an absorbent, 
they must be from coal and not oan. 


What Shall we Have for Breakfast ? 


BY MRS. THOMAS 8. ROBIE, NEW IPSWICH, N. Y. 
——_o— 

Sunpay.—Fried oysters or clams ; hot white rolls. 

Monpay.—Broiled smoked halibut or salmon ; 
baked potatoes; graham rolls. 

TuEspay.—Beefsteak ; fried potatoes, and milk 
toast. 

WEDNESDAY.—Fried sausage cakes ; baked pota- 
toes; corn rolls. 

Tuurspay.—Beet toast ; buckwheat cakes. 

Fripay.—Mutton chops; baked potatoes; fried 
hominy. 

SaturDAY.—Fish balls; brown bread toast ; 
bread fritters. 








Frrep OysTERS OR CLAmMs.—They should be 
drained over-night. Dip them in pounded cracker 
crumbs and fry in hot fat. [These can only be had 
in perfection by those within easy communication 
with the coast, although in winter oysters go along 
distance in good condition in sealed cans.—ED.] 


SmoKeD Haxrput or SaLMon.—The fish should 
be put in soak the night previous. To avoid the 
disagreeable smoke which results from broiling on 
the top of the stove, it can be placed in a hot 
oven, on a bake-pan well buttered, and covered 
with another bake-pan. It will soon brown, and 
should have a little butter and pepper put on it 
before serving. 


SavsacEe CAKES are much nicer than the ordinary 
sausage, and are easily prepared. The meat being 
chopped and seasoned according to taste, it is made 
into little cakes, as fish-balls are made. They will 
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keep along while in a cold, dry place; butif a large 
quantity be made at once it is well to have it press- 
ed hard into bags of strong cotton cloth. 

Brrer-Toast is prepared by chopping fine the 
remnants of beefsteak or cold roast beef. Itshould 
be warmed up with a little water and seasoned with 
butter, salt, and pepper. Slices of bread should 
be toasted and laid on a platter on which the meat 
is to be turned when hot. 

BreaD Fritters are made by soaking bread- 
crumbs in milk over-night. In the morning add 
an egg and salt and very little flour, as the thicker 
the batter is made by the crumbs the shorter and 
more delicious they are. 

The lady who sends the above advises, as do the 
others, that all possible preparation for breakfast 
be made the night before. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 

MISTRESS AND Mam.—I can not wonder at all 
that refined American girls shrink from going out 
to service in families. But what girl who works 
for a living, as sewing girl or shop girl, would not 
find a happier lot in the kitchen of Mrs. Sin Saxton 
Scherman (see ‘! Other Girls,’? by Mrs. Whitney), 
especially with such a work-fellow and room-mate 
as Bell Bree or Kate Sencerbox? Better still to be 
housemaid for Miss Louisa Alcott, the author of 
*“Work.”’ I read lately some of her experience 
with American help contributed by herself to the 
Boston Transcript. It is better than anything she 
can say in fiction upon the subject. I was espe- 
cially delighted with the terms she made with the 
helpers she employed. If I had not sent away the 
paper containing the article I would venture to 
quote verbatim, although I know the editor would 
cut it out, as he insists on ‘‘ original ’’ matter—as 
if anything ever was original. 

She frankly stated what sort of work she wished 
done ; she wanted some onc to work with her in the 
kitchen, taking at the same time the brunt of the 
labor. She wished an intelligent, respectable wo- 
man, who could make one of the family, sitting at 
the table with them, and reading their books and 
newspapers. She found just such companionship 
and help as she desired, in more than one case, and 
ean not possibly supply all the applicants that now 
come to her for a situation, as she can not afford to 
give up her own share in the household gymnas- 
tics, so essential to her health. 

I think the great secret of Miss Alcott’s success 
with American helpers lies in the fact of her having 

- outgrown, or having perhaps failed to inherit, the 
spirit. of caste which mars nearly all human rela- 
tions so far in history. Her helpers were never 
. thought out of place in the parlor, though they 
were persons of sufficient refinement to leave the 
room when company called—just as you or I would 
do if boarding or visiting in Miss Alcott’s family 
when visitors called to see other parties, unless we 
were invited to remain. Miss Alcott never hesitated 
to introduce her help to guests, when they fairly 
met, as ‘Miss So-and-so,’’ not just ‘‘ Jane,’’ or 
**Mary.” In short, she treated her help as one 
lady treats another lady She paid no exorbitant 
'* wages, but gave the women who worked faithfully 
for her three dollars per week and a warm (soul- 
warming, I mean), comfortable home, where they 
were free to enjoy all the luxuries and refining in- 
fluences of that home like its other inmates. 
Getting AWAY FROM THE CHILDREN.—When a 
baby is too young to reason with at all, it may be 
best to put on your bonnet in another room, and 
save it if possible from all thought of your absence 
_ until your return. But I have found it the best 
way usually to give the little ones an affectionate 
gooa-by when I leave them for an hour or more. 
It is only treating them fairly, and they appreciate 
your confidence inthem. Sometimes one will set 
up a cry to go too, when it is not a part of your 
plan to have its company; but you have only to 
' gefuse firmly—the more emphatically the louder it 
cries. It usually takes more than one lesson to 
teach a child that it can not conquer you by scream- 





ing. Many children do gain their wishes in that 
way. Last summer I heard a child of four crying 
to go down town with her father. I heard him say 
petulantly more than once, ‘‘No, you can’t go”! 
She only screamed the louder, and at the last mo- 
ment he said, with the air of a vanquished man, 
““Well, get your bonnet and come along then.” 
That child knows how to gain her point with her 
father, who regards her as a very willful child. A 
few weeks afterward the same little girl’s mother 
came along past a group of children, and her own 
child skipped out to meet her. The mother had 
her hat under her shawl. She gave the little one 
some errand into the house, and then ran fast 
around the corner with the friend who accompan- 
ied her, saying to me, ‘‘I am going to meeting and 
I don’t want her to go.’’ The little one came out 
in a few moments and inquired for her mother. I 
called her to me and said, ‘‘ Your mother has gone 
to meeting. She was afraid you would cry to go 
with her if she told you; but I am sure I can tell 
her when she comes home that you did not cry at 
all.’ She went back to her play without any com- 
plaint, and the mother seemed surprised when I 
told her about it next day. 

Foop FoR EXPECTANT AND NuRSING MOTHERS. 
—I find many excellent things in a book called 
“The Philosophy of Eating,’’ by A. J. Bellows, 
M.D., late professor of chemistry, physiology, and 
hygiene. To sct a few thoughtless mothers to 
thinking, and to save their families from some sick- 
ness, and death perhaps, let me give the substance 
of a portion of the volume. He says in effect 
that the milk of the cow was intended to 
develop the calf, 2 work which it does perfectly ; 
but if the calf were fed on cream alone or on but- 
ter it would very soon die. Buiter can not develop 
a human being; and yet how many expectant and 
nursing mothers thoughtlessly provide themselves 
and their precious litile ones with food largely con- 
sisting of superfine flour, butter, and sugar, without 
knowing or thinking that sugar and butter have no 
elements at all for muscles or bones or brains, and 
white flour very little. 

Children, if their mothers fed exclusively on such 
food, would die within a month; and as it is, ac- 
cording to Dr. B., only one half in all Christendom 
and not one eighth in all Heathendom have vital 
power to carry them through the first five years. 
Those that live have a life of struggle with disease 
and suffering in just the proportion as they are 
deprived of food containing elements adapted to 
develop the whole system, and give power to resist 
and overcome disease. He states, what all thought- 
ful persons know, that most of our food contains 
an undue proportion of carbon. The butter, fine 
flour, and sugar which form so large a portion of 
our diet, consists largely of carbon, and this he 
considers renders all organs more susceptible to 


ciency of the nitrates and phosphates is another 
fauit in such food. Animals in their natural state, 
living as they do according to natural laws, as a 
general thing raise all their young to full maturity. 
A physically perfect young man or woman, with 
perfect teeth and sound lungs and well-developed 
muscles and brains, is a rare exception to the 
general rule, and this he ascribes to improper food. 
Mothers’ milk, if the mothers live on proper food, 
is the best as it is the natural food for children 
until teeth are formed, which indicates a condition 
that requires a change; but sickly mothers, those 
mothers who live on white bread and butter, would 
greatly benefit their children by weaning them and 
substituting the milk of the cow for their own poor 
product. The cow furnishes milk with too much 
nitrogenous matter. For this reason we, for young 
children, dilute it with water. As to other food 
than milk, that which will supply nourishment for 
the muscles and brain should be selected; but 
starch, arrowroot, sugar, and cream, all of which 
are sometimes given in ignorance of their charac- 
ter, contain no element of food but carbon ; but, 
on the other hand, beefsteak and oatmeal, and 
such other articles as contain large proportions of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic elements, tend to 
develop the muscles and brain too rapidly; and a 








ee 
special regard should be had to this considerg 
where the child is very active and precocious 


THE BREAKFAST QUESTION.—I am curions to 
some of those best bills of fare sent jn by th 
breakfast-getters of the Agriculturist Constituen, e 
I do not know whether they would he} tv. 

P my 
much. There are a good many difficulties jp th 
way of solving this problem of a good early trea, 
fast. First is the difficulty of waking up in time, 
Who wants to get out of bed and light a match t) 
examine the clock on a cold winter morning? Yoq 
lie waiting for it to strike, perhaps, and what if you 
have to count seven for your pains? Or you wa 
for a whole hour, and it strikes one, and by thg 
time your blood is all in your head and yonr fee 
are cold. Youhave been writing articles for the 
press in the rare quiet of the hour—how clear the 
thoughts do come (and go !) just when there is no 
possibility of putting them on paper !—or you hayg 
the children’s wardrobes all pulled to picces about 
you, and can’t slecp again until you see how they 
are all to be clothed for the coming season. 

Then there is the fire to start. We have noth 
to do on a winter morning but light the fire, q 
laid the night before in the kitchen stove, with the 
match and scrap of paper on the hearth. 

The baby is always the unknown quantity in this 
problem. No one can tell at just what stage in the 
proceedings she will pvt in her claims for attention, 
If one woman has everything to do the time igq 
very busy and perplexing one. 

I can not sleep comfortably if my mind is not 
made easy on the subject of breakfast materials 
before I go to rest. Steak to broil, potatoes al] 
dressed for baking or boiling, plenty of bread in 
the house, coffee ready browned; that makes the 
problem not very difficult, especially if your hus. 
band, like mine, is ready to do a part—to broil the 
steak and make his own coffee, for instance, should 
any emergency arise such as is quite supposable 
where young children abound. Many nice things 
may be quickly prepared for an early breakfast if 
the preparation is begun the previous day ; for in- 
stance, potato or fish-balls, meat, or meat and 
potato hashes, etc. 

Tf warm bread must be made, graham gems take 
least time, provided your oven heats quickly, If 
the oven is hot when the raw gems go into it, you 
can take them out, done, in twenty or at most 
thirty minutes. 


PROFESSOR BLOT CONCERNING BREAD.—We e:- 
pect to find some directions about bread-making 
in our recipe-books. I turned to sce what our 
celebrated cookery instructor would say, and found 
only this: ‘‘It is next to an impossibility to make 
good bread in a small family range or stove; four 
times out of five the bread is too much or not 
enough baked. Good baker’s bread, besides sar- 


inflammatory and other diseases: while the defi- | ing a great deal of time and labor, is as cheap 8 
“ed Seay casing you can make it at home.” That is all! andit 


edifies me more than I can tell. But please tell us 
where to find our ‘‘ good baker’s bread.” 

That reminds me of a newrecipe for yeast which 
I have just received from the best bread-maker I 
know of—my own sister. After all, perhaps I 
ought not to call her the ‘best bread-maker.” 
The author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Eating ’’ would 
call hér very light, very white, very sweet bread, 
made of superfine flour mixed with new milk, poor 
stuff compared with almost any kind of graham 
bread, because superfine flour is such worthless 
stuff in his estimation. But if he saw the rye and 
Indian bread that always accompanies this beautiful 
white bread to the table he would feel better, for 
he highly commends rye and Indian bread. I hope 
sister will send me her recipe. 


YrAst.—Two cups of grated potatoes; one half 


cup of sugar; one fourth cup of salt. Place these 
in a pan and pour over the mixture one quart of 
boiling water, stirring meanwhile. Place the whole 
on the stove and let it boil up once. When cool 
enough—about blood heat—add half a cup of 
good yeast. Set in a warm place to rise. It is 
very light and foamy, and does not sour readily. 
Like all soft yeast, keep it in a covered yessel as- 
cool as possible without freezing. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 
Some “Wery Wonderful’ Plants. 











There are a great many curious things told about plants 
nowadays. Some plants shut up and droop their leaves 
when touched, and some time ago I told you about a 
plant that kept its leaves in constant motion, whenever 
the weather was warm enough. Then there is the 
Venns’s Fly-trap of North Carolina, that actually catches 
flies and other insects and appears to absorb their juices, 
or as we may say actually feed upon animal food These 
stories about plants are very wonderful, and there are 
others quite as strange; but they are true, and any one 
who will take the trouble can see for himself that they 
are true. But our great-grandparents and their grand- 
parents were told stories about plants that were many 
times more wonderful than any that I have ever told you. 
When they were boys and girls, and were allowed to have 
a peep into the rare old books of their day—for children 
were not then of consequence enough for any Doctor 
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Fig. 1.—THE GOOSE-TREE, 


Gray of the time to write about ‘‘ How Plants Behave” 
for them, or any other Doctor to tell them about things 
in the Agriculturist ; indeed they had no Agriculturist. 
People talk about the ‘‘ good old times,” but I think they 
musi have been very stupid old times for boys and girls. 
Depend upon it, we live in the very best possible times. 
But we must not forget to tell about the wonderful tilings 
the boys and girls of the old times saw when they were 
allowed to look at the books. Just think of a ‘‘ goose- 
tree”! Yes indeed, a free which bore eggs for fruit, and 
which always grew conveniently near the water, so that 
when the fruit was ripe and broke open the little goose 
that was inside could fall into the water and swim away 
as nicely as cculd be. ‘You do not believe it ?”°—Well, 
here is the picture which plainly shows the whole thing. 
Yes, as strange as it may seem, this story of the way in 
which some kinds of water-fowl were produced was be- 
lieved not by ignorant people alone, but the men of two 
and three centuries ago who were considered the most 
learned of their time gave full and minute accounts of 
the matter, describing the tree, egg, and bird, and even 
claiming to have seen the young bird within the egg. I 
know of three different books, each of which has an en- 
graving showing the same thing each in a different way. 
You wonder how these people could have been so de- 
ceived; but you must recollect that in those early days 





Fig. 2.—THE TARTARIAN LAMB, 


there was much less known about plants and animals 
than at present. Many a bright boy and girl who reads 
this really knows more about geography than Columbus 
did, and so with other things our young people know 
better how to use their eyes than did even the learned 
doctors of the old times. It is believed that this whole 
story grew out of the fact that there is a salt-water animal, 
a kind of barnacle, which has a white shell-like covering 
that is shaped something like an egg, and is perhaps 
as large as a robin’segg. Each of these has a sort of 
stem, twice as long as itself, by which it is attached to a 
piece of wood or any other support. The animal within 
this shell has curious feelers, shaped something like a 











hand with many long and delicate fingers. This barnacle 
scems to be the foundation of the whole story. Those 
who saw that the shell contained something alive did not 
use their eyes and WY 


examine the mat- We 
5 \ 


Pi N\ 


ter carefully, but Wea S 
took the fisher- 
men’s stories 
about their hatch- 
ing out birds to 
be true. Quite as 
absurd is the 
“‘traveler’s tale” 
of the Tartarian 
Lamb, a most curi- 
ous thing which 
was part plant 
and part animal. 
According to the story, this lamb grew upon a stem about 
three feet high, which was attached to it at the belly. 
When the litile lamb wished to feed, all it had to do was 
to bend the stem over until it could graze away at the 

grass all around it. This was a very pretty ar- 





Fig. 3.—a FERN ROOT. 


only to rock and dandle away upon its stem, a thing 


VY —aA a ® es * we 
WEAl \T rangement, as when satisfied with eating it had 
i AAWZ USD that the lambs of the present day are unable to 
SAV JV 


enjoy. To be sure the contrivance had its dis- 
advantages, for when all the grass within reach 
had been eaten up the poor little thing could 
only “up and die,” and how any seed was pre- 
served for the next year’s crop the few travelers 
who had seen the plant fail to state. As the Tar- 
tarian lamb was only found in the far-off desolate 
plains of the Volga, it was a long time before the 
real truth of the matter could be made. out. If 
you would like to know what the little lamb was 
like, here is a picture (figure 2) of one from a 
drawing made of a specimen in the British Mu- 
seum. Its fleece was not ‘‘as white as snow,” 
like the celebrated one that ‘ Mary had,”’ but was 
yellow, and it does not look much as if, like 
Mary’s lamb, it was ‘sure to go.” Like the goose- 
tree, this lamb plant when properly examined turns 
out to be a very simple affair. The underground 
stems of some of our native ferns look very much 
like the one shown in figure 3. Perhaps some of you 
have seen in a plowed clearing fern stems that are a good 
deal like the figure—I have, hundreds of them—as they 
are along while in decaying. This stem grows along 
underground, and the leaves come up from it year after 
year. This Tartarian lamb was made from a similar fern 
stem, which is,as some of them are, clothed with long, 
coarse hairs. When all but four of the leaf stalks are cut 
away, and the thing turned upside down, it can, with a lit-" 
tle trimming, be made into a good enough lamb to serve 
as a foundation for the story. If those travelers who 
brought home the tale of this wonderful lamb 
had been taught to use their eyes properly 
when they were young they would not have 
been deceived by such a stupid trick—at least 
so thinks Tue Doctor. 


OO 


A Strange Bird. 


Yon perhaps think that the bird in the pic- 
ture is not a beauty, but no doubt its mother 
thought it one of the dearest little chicks that 
ever came out ofashell. It is said, you know, 
that “every crow thinks her own young the 
whitest,” and it is likely that this fondness for 
one’s own was shared by the mother Dodo. 
Yes, Dodo is its name—don’t call it doodoo, it 
should sound like ‘‘so-so.”—Its scientific 
name is Didus, but you had better stick to 
Dodo, for fear you should get the names mixed 
and say “ dido,” which every youngster knows 
isa very bad thing to ‘‘cut up.” Why do we 
tell you about the Dodo? certainly not on ac- 
count of its good looks; but it is very interest- 
ing for a reason that we will try to show. You 
are aware that in some places, especially on 
the Connecticut river, the rocks show the foot- 
prints of enormous birds. These birds trod 
upon the sand and, being heavy, made a deep = 
track ; the water brought down more sand and 
filled up these tracks, and after many years the 
sand became hardened into sandstone, and 
those who get out the sandstone to build brown- 
stone houses, every now and then came across these 
enormous foot-prints, made longer ago than any of us can 
think. Ther again in some parts of the country there 
are found the bones of huge birds, which were much 
larger and different from any living birds; yes, even the 
bones of birds with teeth were found last year. All this 
goes to show that at one time there were birds (as well 
as other animals) quite different from any that are to be 
seen now, and all that we know about them is what can 








be learned from their bones, or fossils as they are 
called. In the island of Mauritius there are bones of a 
very large bird, but the bird itself is not to be found. 
Unlike the birds that were just spoken of as having lived 
80 long ago, this bird of the Mauritius was known to be 
living less than 200 years ago. It was discovered by the 
Portuguese sailors but a few years after the famous voy- 
age of Columbus, and was later taken to Europe, where 
its portrait was painted several times, and it was de- 
scribed by several writers. A head and a foot saved 
from a stuffed specimen are yet in the British Museum. 
There is every reason to believe that this bird, not an in- 
dividual of which is known to be living now, and which 
we can only know from its bones, was quite at home on 
the island of Mauritius, and so abundant that the sailors 
used to catch them for food, though they found them 
rather tough eating. Here we have a case in which @ 
bird, now found only as a fossil, has lived until very re- 
cent times, and that makes the bird a very interesting 
one, and helps us to see in our imagination a few ages 
back, when the huge Shanghai-like creatures took their 
walks along the sandy shores of the Connecticut valley. 
The name Dodo was probably given by the Dutch sail- 
ors. Five paintings of the bird were known to be in 
different galleries and myseums in Europe, and a few 
years ago a sixth was discovered, which has recently 
been figured in the London Field, from which we borrow 
the picture. The bird has evidently some unpleasant 
thing sticking to its bill from which it is trying to remove 
it by the use of its claw. The Dodo was evidently not a 
very swift bird; the naked part of its leg was as big 
around as it was long; it could not fly as it had no wings 
to speak of; its body was covered all over with a mouse- 
colored down and it had fora tail and wings a few iong 
feathers ; it weighed about 50 pounds. Naturalists have 
been puzzled to know in what family of birds the Dodo 
be'ongs, but they now consider it to be most nearly 
related to the pigeons than to any others. What nice 
pets a coop full of pigeons like this would be, and what 
a lot of corn such a bill would devour ! 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of fourteen letters. 
My 9, 7, 12, 10 is to snffer. 
My 1, 2, 8, 11 is an article of dress. 
My 6, 4, 5, 8 is the outer part. 
My 13, 14, 2, 6, 11 is a building. 
My whole is the familiar name of a bird. Katie. 





HIDDEN COUNTIES. 


1. Oh! Ed, get off, or don’t kick so. 
2. Smith’s cottage was burnt last spring. 
3. I was surprised to see that fop open the door, 





4, Indeed, Sal, I need a new book. 
5. Iam glad to hear that the lost ark was found. 
6. She works hard in the shopallday. 
7%. The meal was as bitter as gall at Indiana. 
Jessie May Frowen. 


¥ eh 


ra Meo! 
Fi ouy swih ot eb pahyp foulresy virset ot kame sertho 
hyppa. ; Mary A. H. . 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


The center letters, perpendicular and horizontal, name 


one of Shakspeare’s characters. 

1. A-consonant. 
A quadruped. 
Trials of speed. 
A name. 
Sediment. 
Eaten. 
Two hundred. 

Witt1am P. anp Epwin H, ALBricat. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
Numericat Eniemas.—1. Be just, and fear not. 
2. Autumn leaves. 
Cross-Worps.—1. Laura, 2. Samuel. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 
1809)386650280(213737 Key: “ Reckon fast.” 
SQuaRE-WORD. OJUDD 
JOKER 
UKASE 
DESKS 
DRESS 








————== 
Whe First Lesson in Rowing, 


Can youswim? Yes, Miss, we mean yon ag 
your brother. We believe that both boys and girl 
should be taught toswim. Boys generally, if they live 
near the water, learn to swim without much teaching 
If they can swim, then they can learn to row, for we donot 
think that a boy should be trusted in a boat unless he ig 
able to take care of himself if he should happen to get over. 
board. It is not only useful to know how to row, but 
rowing is most capital exercise. It calls a great num. 


Well ag 





















































©ROSS-WORD. 
My firat is in tact but not in skill. 
My «ext is in dose but not in pill. 
My third is in noun but not in verb. 
My fourth is in spice but not in herb. 
My fifth is in part but not in whole. 
My sixth is in heart but not in soul. 
My seventh is in won’t but not in will. 
My eighth is in note but not in bill. 
My ninth is in pink but not in blue. 
My tenth is in one but not in two. 
My eleventh is in knoll but not in hedge. 
My twelfth is in pin but not in wedge. 
My thirteenth is in blue but not in pink. 
My fourteenth is in speak but not in think. 
My whole is a city of well-known fame: 
Study the letters and tell its name. 
JA-SE-PE-ES. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
OLA)CRHBEKS(HOLA 
CAAR 








BLANKS. 

(Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently.) 

1. - He was ordered to —— ont the —— of the church. 
2. The —— does not grow on the island of —. 
8. Will you —— &—— of apples for the child? 
4. The —— was a man of mean —. 
5. I am afraid this —— will not agree with the 


young —. 
6. The child began to — for the —. 
Traian Boy. 
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Hrppen Namrs oF ANCIENT GrecIAN DEITIES.— 
1. Venus. 2. Castor. 38. Saturn. 4, Cybele. 5. Doris. 
6. Oceanus. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL AMPUTATIONS.—1. Powter, tower. 
2. Plover, lover. 8. Snipe, pine. 4. Ortyx, Tory. 

All contributions for the Puzziz-Box should be ad- 
dressed to “Aunt Suz,” Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_—————— ee 6 ee oe 
AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Hannan R.—Thanks for your “ contribution,” but as 
it may be found in most of the nnabridged dictionaries 
it is scarcely worth our while to publish it. 
Thanks for answers, letters, etc., to O. A. Gage, Miles 


P. J., Mary C. S., Maggie Cator, J. E. Frahm, W. 1. 8. F., 
dames H. G., and Mamie W. 
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A Corresponding Society.—One of 
our boys writes that he thinks that a corresponding soci- 
ety.might be formed among the farmers’ boys which 
would result in great benefit to its members, and sends 
us a notice calling for the addresses of those who wish 
to become members and asks us to publish it. This isa 
question to which there are two sides, and we hope that 
“©. F.” will not think us unkind if we decline to pub- 
lish his call. In the first place he takes no measures to 
satisfy us that there is such a person as “‘ O. F.,’’ and we 
do not know—although we do not think it—but it is a 
dodge of some one to get the addresses of boys all over 
the country. Secondly, we do not think such a proposi- 
tion would meet the approval of parents in general. We 
should not wish a son to be in correspondence with a 
circle of boys of whom we know nothing whatever. A 
forced currespondence of this kind is not likely to result 
in much good. . If “O. F.” is desirous of improving him- 
self let him get together half-a-dozen or more boys in 
his own neighborhood and form a young Farmers’ Club. 
He will find it of much more use than a wide-spread cor- 
respondence with strangere you never have scen. 
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IN ROWIN G.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 
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ber of muscles into play, and not only exercises the arms, 
but the chest and, in fact, the whole body. Rowirg is 
now very popular with college students, and crews from 
a number of the leading colleges have a yearly rowing 
match, which is the occasion of much excitement. They 
carry a good thing too far, but even that is better than 
horse-racing. The boy is fortunate if he, like the one in 
the picture, has an “old salt” for a friend, who will 
teach him how to handle the oars. Of course great skill 
can only be had by practice, but you can get along much 
faster with a little showing. It is amusing to see what 
work those make who are unused to rowing; they lay 
out a great deal of strength to little purpose, and get more 
tired in fifteen or twenty minutes than a regular oarsman 
would in all day. Some men who live in the lake 
regions make nothing of rowing twenty miles or more 
from one point to another. The boy in the picture has 
“caught a crab.” Perhaps you don’t know what that 
means. When one misses a stroke and instead of pulling 
his oar against the water pulls it against the air he is 
very apt to lose his balance and tumble over, and this is 
what sailors and water-men call ‘‘ catching a crab.” 


— 


Writing for the Paper.—A number 
of boys and girls have written us articles that they wish 
us to print. Now, we are always glad to hear from any 
boy or girl of our large family ; you may he sure of that. 
But we must be the judge as to the printing. There are 
but few very young people who can write what other 
young people would care to read. It might please the 
writers to see what they have written in print, but we do 
not often get an article from boys and girls that we think 
should be printed. “But should we not try?” Ol 
course you should, and the very first one who writes 
what we think the rest would be pleased to see will have 
the article appear in the paper. You who can not yet 
spell all the words correctly must not think of writing 
for the paper. First learn to write a plain and neat 
hand without making a single mistake in spelling; 
the time will be much more usefully employed than 
in writing things that you hope may be printed. 
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Life Insurance. 
HE large majority of men do not accumulate. 
They live in the present. They take care of 
to-day’s wants with to-day’s means. They use 
their capital, forgetful that it may at any time be 
made unavailable by disease or accident, or swept 
away entirely by death ; forgetful also that, as the 
years roll on and the palsy of age steals over them, 
that capital which they have in life and health will 
gradually diminish and its incoming interest 
grow less. 

These considerations, to the man who has only 

himself to care for, are but trifling. He knows that 
so long as he is able to work he will be provided 
for, and that when death comes he will receive the 
last offices of the living—whether kind and loving 
or merely formal matters little to him. But he 
who has a family should bethink himself that he 
liveth not unto himself alone; that he owes a duty 
to those who are dependent upon him. Of the 
capital which he has in his strong arms and his 
trained intellect, only so much belongs to himself 
as is necessary, by its use, to provide himself with 
the means of living, and that which remains belongs 
to those whose natural protector he is. He has no 
right, if he can in any way guard against the con- 
tingency, to deprive them of their rightful share of 
the capital. He may guard against that contin- 
gency, if he shall live long enough, by saving his 
surplus till it shall reach a sum sufficient for their 
support. It is well—nay, it is his duty—to do this. 
But in the way of its accomplishment stands that 
ominous “‘if.’’ To-day he is strong, capable, with 
a long life apparently before him. His capital and 
that of his wife and children is to all appearance as 
secure as though it stood in United States bonds. 
To-morrow the skeleton hand of the grim messen- 
ger reaches for him, and his strength is impotent, 
his skill is naught. The man’s capital is dissipated ! 
To himself this is nothing, for he has no earthly 
wants to be supplied ; but to his family his death 
is utter bankruptcy. For them “the strong staff 
is broken,’’ and they are helpless. 

Just here the beneficence of life insurance is 
made to appear. By accepting the offer held out 
by the United States Life Insurance Co. of this 
city, the man whose capital is all in himself may 
continue that capital for the use of his dear ones, 
There is no other investment so safe as this, and 
none more profitable. The Company has proved 
its stability through the most eventful quarter of 
a century in the history of this country. Its plans 
are liberal ; its management honest and capable; 
and its security beyond doubt. 


The Best Water Pipe, 
also the cheapest, when strength and durability 
are considered, is the TrN-LINED LEAD PIPE, made 
by the Conwetu Leap Co., No. 213 Centre St., 
New York. Price 1644 cents a pound. Descrip- 
tive Pamphlets sent vy mail free. 


S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
Flushing, N. Y., Rhododendrons 
and other Trees and Plants at 
less than cost of importation. 


HOW ARD "4 C0,’ A catalogue of all the 

' des of genuine Waltham 

atches, with prices, will 

be mailed free to any one 

who writes to Howard & 

Co., No. 222 Fifth Ave., 

New York. Watches or- 

Waltham Watches dered from it will be sent 

* by express for examination 

toany part of the country. 

— — ba ge! Watches 

only. warranted. 

When you write, 8Y TOW. nrices and no risk. 

advertisement seen in SEND FOR THE BOOK 
‘Am, Agriculturist.”” and: judge for yourself. 


Mutilated National Bank Notes 


es Cont pete ate Dae tee eee eat De 
a) ‘or Droken ationa) fy) 
DE SAVEN & TOWRSEND, OO Bae Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Key Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 


BANKING & FINANCIAL 


t@” BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH. 
No. 5 Nassau st., New York. 

We buy and sell GovernmENT Bonps and Gotp at cur- 
rent market rates; buy Gold Coupons; buy and sell 
Stocks and Bonds at the Stock Exchange on Commis- 
sion, for cash ; reccive Deposits and allow Interest at 
the rate of four per cent. ; make Collections, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Financial business. 

We also deal in the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
and WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS, 
which, at present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
fOLD SIX PER CENT LAND BONDS 
at 85 and accrued interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 











The finest and richest chromo ever sent out br any editor 
as a premium. It is no “cheap daub” or “meaningless 
picture,” as is proved by the unanimous verdict of all to 
whom it has been sent. 

Joun J. THomas, Union Springs, N. Y.. writes: ‘The 
common precties of offering Chromos to subscribers has 

G 


nearly had its day—third rate ones being chosen for the pur- 
pose because they can not be otherwise disposed of, This 
one, however, is a very different thing—good as a work of 
art, and_ brilliant and refreshing asa picture. The fine dis- 
play of fruit which it represents makes it very »ppropriate 
or the readers of the Jy wit Recorder, and I think all will be 
pleased with it.” 

From JamEs Vick, Rochester, N. Y.:—‘ FRrgEnD PuRDY: 
Accept my thanks for your pretty Fruit Chremo, It is well 
executed, and will be appreciated by all lovers of fruits and 
paintings. Next year, = ose you give us a Chromo of 
popular Small Fruits, in which you take 80 much interest.” 

From J. B. Root, Rockford, Ill.: ‘We shall hereafter 
have choice {fruit in the house the year round, for your 
Chromo is fully equal to nature—one of the finest pieces tor 
the drawing-room I ever saw.” 

We have similar testimonials from such men as T. G. Yeo. 
mans, Thos. Meehan, Ellwanger & Barry, William Parry, 
T. C. Maxwell, and hundreds of other subscribers who have 
received it—most of them going into ecstasies over it. Out 
of the twelve thousand we have now sent the Chromo to 
we have not received a single complaint. We doubt if this 
can be said of many chromos sent out as premiums. We 
offer to refund the money and stop the paper if any are dis- 
satisfied with the Chromo or paper and will return them to 
us. have the entire control of this magnificent fruit 
piece, and it can only be had by subscribing for 


“The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener” for 1874, 


a monthly, at $1.00 per year, or $1.25 with the Chromo. 
Specimen copies of the paper sent free to all applicants, A 
single copy will satisfy any one as to its being the most 
practical paper printed on this continent for the frnit grow- 
er, flower fancier, and market gardener. Club agents say 
they have found nothing like it and Chromo to work with 
and that no publisher offers more liberal inducements. All 
necessary papers sent to such as desire to work for clubs on 
application. We also send_ out a book of 64 pages, called 
“fhe Small Fruit Instructor.” which tells ina 
plain, common-sense way just how to grow small fruits in 
abundance for family use and market. Price, post-puid, 25 
cents, Address 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Send for The PIONEER. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a humar sea. 








A handsome illustrated paper, with information for ths 
PEOPLE, mailed free to all applicants. Address 

oO F. DAVIS, 
cand Commissioner U. P. R.R., 





OMAHA, NEB. 
~ Farm for fale. Rare Chance 
% 4 salable tor ck: . “ate, or By 

, 3 miles. from 





M0 N "MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
arsfree. §. M. Bpencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 


Hi tation 1 gulls rom tx churches, good schools, 
— WM. R. HURD, Forestville, Ct. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum-. 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our'trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our import- 
ations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, atoning to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
brarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 





GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Pricc-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and %3 Vesey §t., New York. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


53,000 


Now in nse. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
Gg” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ASBESTOS: 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Marden Lane, N. Y. 
Patentee 


and Sole Manufacturer. Established 1858. 


Beckwith Sewing Machine Co. 


Will exchange their $20 PORTABLE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE for their $10 and $12 machines, 
and allow for the same when returned their retail price lese 
$2, to apply in part payment of one new $20 machine, Send 
for Circular and samples. Address 

862 Broadway, New York. 


ROSES Bizicr= 
R. B. PARSONS & CO., Flushing, XN. ¥. 
WA: COVERT & CO., 


Mercha No. . 
mi 
sew, Tonks Quick safe ane pra ferme tant 
















































COMPTON’S 


Showing the product from a single eye in the grounds of F. SzrLzR, Verona, N. Y., who raised 884 pounds from 
one pound of seed. 


To the two popular “ie. Extra Early Vermont 


and Compton’s Surprise, introduced by us last 
Spring, we take Fa ke n adding two new varieties, 
nowflake an ell’s Benuty, as medium 


sorts maturing between ine t two, their equal in quality and 

roductiveness—and the most beautiful varieties in cultiva- 
Fon. The great popularity of the Early Rose, Peerless, and 
others of Bresee’s seedlings first offered by us, and their 
general adaptation to the various soils and climates of the 
civilized world, have induced thousands in all parts of the 
country to experiment in raising seedlings, in hope of pro- 
ducing a better one, a large number of which have been 
sent to us for trial. After being carefully tested by ourselves 
as well as several of the most experienced cultivators in 
the country, the above named varieties have been selected, 
whieh we offer to our patrons, fully confident of their 
superiority. 

In — to the many valuable testimonials received 
from ers of the above varieties in our own country, 
the fo jowing favorable note is received from Dr. Masters, 
the talented and well-known editor of the London Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, which shows the high estimation in which 
Brownell’s Beauty and Extra Early Vermont 
are held in Eng'and: 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
a London, England, October 7, 1873. 

GENTLEMEN: Last year you were gona enough to send us 
for trial some of your new kinds of Potatoes, As a large 
trial of over 300.sorts was projected to be carricd out at t + 


$1,500 IN 


IMPORTANT TO POTATO GROWERS. 


to be divided among the six successful competitors who enal 


f the f Hoveiy varieties of Potatoes: 
Beat 1 “or Ot METON? °S SURPRISE, Shaan yt of an 


0 


pn 


PAGS 


BEA We a 
meas WNE und. 


$250 for each tts. 

to be phe among the six successfal 
ONE POUND o 

variety. 


One Hundred pages, illustrated. 

ue and Gu 

Ss. 

P. O. Box 5712. : 


the seed of eith na 
Subject to conditions pamed. in our Potato Catalogue, a cory of w which will bem mailed 0 all applicants, 


(@" THE SEED IN ALL CASES TO BE PURCHASED FROM US. .@8 
BLISS’S GARDENERS’ ALMANAC AND ABRIDCED CATALOCUE, 
. Mailed to all applicants inclosing two py lean stamps. 

ustrated Catato: ide to the Flower and Kitc 
me phir illustrations, with a beantifal colored lithograph. Mailed to all applicants me receipt of 330. Ad 
=x. BIIsSsS c& SONS, 

23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


"SURPRISE. 


toyal Horticultural Society Garden, at Chiswick, this sea- 
son, I thought the fairest way would be to send your sam- 
ples to be tried with ‘the rest. [sent them under numbers, 
80 that no one but myself knew either the names of the 
varieties or the senders. I have now the pleasure of telling 
you that a First Class Costtiiea te. was awarded by 
the judges to your Extra rly rmont and to 
Brownell’s Beauty. No doubt you will obtain official 
notice of this ere long; meanwhile I thought vou would 
like to know how much appreciated your potatoes were. 
Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed), AXWELL T. MASTERS. 
To B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York. 





ices for Brownell’s Beauty and Compton's Surprise.— 
~~; lb., $1; 3 lbs. to one address, $2, by mail, prepaid. 
By expr 83 ¢ freight. charges pa: d’ by the purchaser, 
ck, $3; 1 pec k, $5; x bushel, $8; 1 bushel, $15 
1 barrel, $30. 

EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—By mail. prepaid, 1 pound, 
75 cents; 2 pounds, $1, By express, charges paid by pur- 
chaser, i peck, $3; 4¢ bushel, $5; bushel, $9; barrel, $20. 

SNOWFLAKE—by mail, prepaid, $3 per pound. 





For_fuall ey eer of each of the above varieties, see 
our Jliustrated Potato Catalogue, which will be mailed free 
to all applicants. 


PREMIUMS. 
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Seed Potatoes a Speciality. 
Vermont Early Rose, 


PEERLESS, WHITE PEACH-BLOWS, and 
other varicties, in fine order, selected especially for plant- 
ing. Prices reasonable, Order of TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
No. 1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia. 
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}|The HANSON LETTUCE. 


The most tender, sweet, and delicious variety grown; free 
from any bitter or unpleasant taste; heads large and solid, 
Often weighing 3lbs. Single pkge 25 cts. 5 pkgs 
‘$1. A LiszRraL Discount TO DEALERS. (§29™ Send for 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1874, 168 pages, 
illustrated, with practical directions. Mailed FREE to 
all applicanis. HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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seed Time Cometh! 

KITCHEN GARDEN DIRECTORIES for iste wines aad 


lement of Novelties and Selections, embracit Sup. 
seed grown by the best Boston Market Gardeners and eee 
by the most famous European growers of flowers and a no 
tables, including many that can rarely be tound elsewhe 
will be or ere rn the first of February to all custon: 
ers free of charge, and to own a ae inclosin 
D URTI & CO. fathree 


cent stamp. o Hs 
fer. Tremont St., Bosto 
Successors to Curtis & COBB. n, Mage, 


SEED FOR EARLY FORCING, 
bee New Eariy Dwarf, tine for small zardens— 


# p 5c. 
Tomato, Ga ‘Canada Victor, a superior productive early var.— 
eo The Ar lington, bright red, solid, and fine forms 
Boston n Market Tennis Ball Lettuce—® 02. Te. ; 15¢. ® pkt. 
White Spined Cucumber, improved— 50c.; 15¢, 


Long Frame Cucumbers, High’d ies and Hailstone, 
> 25c. per pKt. be 


Fresh & Genuine Wethersfield (Ct) 
ONION SEED. 


By mail, post-paid, at following rates: 









Per lb. Per og, 
Wethersfield Large Red—true ode $3.00 XH 
Medium Early Thick Red... 3.50 3S 
Extra Early Red—very ear 3.75 7) 
Yellow Danvers—true........ 3.50 B 
White Portugal or ie. Skin., 4.00 30 
White Globe—extra fine... ...........cesseenes 5.00 AO 
Fottler’s =. Ey Bransiiek Gi Cabbage—true. be» 00 1.00 
Comstock’s Pre. Flat Dute 30 


Comstock’ J Seed Sower and Onion Weeder comnténed, by 
express, $15. 

I would por call the attention of gardeners and others 
to the greht superiority of our true Wethersfield grown 
Onion, as well us Other Seeds, and urge upon them the im- 
portance of procuring reliable seed. 

Catalogues sent free to all. 

R. D. HAWLEY, Seedsman, Hartford, Conn, 








My business is to supply, what every farmer of experience 
is most anxious t perfectly reliable Vegetable and 
Flower Seed. With this object in view, besides importin 
many varieties from reliable growers in France, England, 
and Germany, I grow a hundred and fifty kinds of vegetable 
seed on my feur seed farms, right under my own eye. 
Around all of these I throw the protection of the three 
warrants of my Catalogue. Of new vegetables I makea 
specialty, having been the first to introduce the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a 
score of others. My Catalogue, containing numerous fine 
engravings, taken trom photographs, sent /ree to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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New & Rare Plants. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Plants for 1874 


is now ready, and will be sent free to all our customers, and 
to all others on the receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 


HOVEY & CO., 58 North Market St., Boston. 


SEEDS! 
S f $1.00. New Ilus 
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100. 1,000, 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabtage 73 96.00 





—fall"SOWN....c.cccesecscersee sarees of 
Cc chery ianes Hots a and Seaiey’s “ ass 
Leviathan mien adeenadeas® 4 ¥ 
—Ci .. 3.00 
Teme ail, er Extra select ‘Trophy bi 10,00 
Lettuce—Boston } M et t: and per wy ory Fenbad 50 4.00 
Massey's Winter Hea 8 a 
‘ttuce) WO) 5 cas spncnes qesoaebaresske's Bo 15.00 
“ FIANBON..«...... 2. ccccccccccccccesccccses 


tePota to 
sweets ellow Nansemond.,..........eesserenes -30 2.50 


— over’s Colossal, 2 yrs 
sara... ieee sick ‘eax. 100 6.00 
‘ Plants—In July, Drumhea n- 
Copies, Savoy, Flat Dutch, and Bruns- 
Was caceccccvcesescsncssnnancnasavesoasiseses 30 2.50 
lf to be sent by mail add $1.00 per 100. Correspondence 
solicited with those whe plant largely. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 








is 
ttn ‘ 





Marblehead Mammoth ! 


You will find in my Seed Catalogue letters from a score of 
people who, by following the directions sent with every 
package of seed, have raised this Cabbage to weigh from 
30 to 60 Ibs. a single head! L.was the original in- 
troducer of this giant Cabbage, and my seed is all grown 
from heads that are extra large and very solid. Sent post- 
Rela. by me, 25 cts. per package ; $1 per onnee; $10 per 1b. 

y Seed Catalogue sent free to all applicants, 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
SILVER-LEAF DRUMHEAD 


CABBAGE SEED. 


For Market or Famity use this is unsurpassed. It in- 
variably forms a solid head of good size, keeps well, and 
alicays brings tre best price in market. 
Price, per cunce, $1.00; per pound, $12.00. 
yer Cataiogues sent on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 


189 and 191 Water St., New York City. 












Agents wanted for 
WATERS’ TREE 


PRUNER., 


ja | “486T, Send for Circular 
} curap, #nd Price List, to 


S. LEE & Co., 
Box 642, 





Received 
Special 
Medal of 


Practic’l Award at 


Am. Inst 
Durable Rochester, N. Y. = 
Price, Witt, BIO Pabe.s, .... gabe adhe dececcke See 0.0 $2.50 
be ™ 6 wr ea whae nse’ Cea owen p< eee eei en ss< 2.75 








ma ene TREES. 


) Stand, and Dwarf Pears, 


5} CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, BLOOD- 
7} L&eavep Pracugs, Prum SExp- 
LINGS, OSAGE ORANGE, 

And a full line of other stock. 
THE HeIKes Nursery Co., Dayton, 0. 


EACH TREES-—Leading sorts.—No. 1 








Trees $8 per 100, $60 per 1,000. Extra cal 
Hedge Plants, and general variety ‘trees and plants at low 
rates. JOHN WAMPLER, Carthage, Missouri. 





BEAN I>DW WHINE Raspberries, red, $2 per 
50, or $30 per 1,000. Hlerstine, large, red. hardy. $5 
per 50. Boyden No. 39 Strawberries, — 9% per 100, 
port paid. enase per doz., $6 p 100. Wil- 
%s $3.50 per M, 7 per #y, Specialities, Also other 
Small Fruits. Trees and Vines. 
Berry Baskets —various Kisde—ia lots of 
50 or 50,000. Price-lists, with references, etc.. 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the- iandson, N. ¥. 





MALL FRUIF PLANTS © ond 
~ PEACH TREES—genuine—at low rates. See 
page 111, last number qn Anricniturist. Catalognes free. 
et, eo aa JOHN'S . COLLINS, ‘Moorestown, N. 3g. 
ACen ; QUINCE STOCKS.— 

0 0 per 1,000. A s 23.—N 
$5; No. 2 $1 per 1,000. he H. nae eV alea N aa : 











TREES, Eic. 


SPRING OF a 
We invite the atlention of Planters pope jeelers to our 


large and complete stoc 
Standard apa Dwert wepit Trees, 
Grape V s. Small F' 


ew & Rare F Sensmental Trees, 
Pyergreens, um us Ko 
Rare Green ot House Plants. 


Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and lliustratea Priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as foilows : 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10e. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale Free. 


« zuattais. — ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Grnimental’ pnt oa Ros 





rees! Flowers! 


All Kinds—Wholesale and Retail. 
Dutchess Nurseries, Poughkeepsic, N.Y. 
Choice Stock. (Established 1863.) Cheap Rates. 
ELMS for avenues, fine Norway Spruce, American Arbor- 


vite, Hemlock, etc. Walter Grape (only American 
raisin Grape) and pete de Gooseberries, Specialties. 


reenhouse and Bedding Plants very cheap, in 
large or small quantities. eat for Priced Catalogue. 


OFFER! 12 Choice Bedding Plants in 8 sorts, 
sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
An extra Plant to all who state where they saw this adv’t. 
W. L. FERRIS, JRr., & CO., late L. M. Ferris & Son. 


,000 SWEET CHESTNUT. 
Sweet | “to 10,000 ae =p 


ular 
200, an GREEN HOUSE: ‘PLANTS. 
i A 56-page Catalogue free. 
Chest- 25,000 ROSES, dormant. 
25,000 0 ROS 





SES, in pots, for Spring. 
100,000 GRAPE-VINES. 

| a (00 TULIP TREES, 6 to 10 feet. 

| 50 SNTAIN ASH. 


mnt 


100,000 DECIDUOUS TREES. 
beats FRUIT TREES. 
t 


tes, h Year. 300 A Se 
11 GREEN-HO USES. 


| 
| 
it | STORRS, HARRISON &° CO., 
C. PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., Ohio. 


CHOICE TREES, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. SHRUBS and HARDY 
PLANTS. ROSES a specialty. All at low prices to suit the 
times. Send for our new PRICE-LIST per dozen, 100 or 
1,000. Address W. S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
- - prey 
HAP! 


MA N, 
50 and 52 Vesey St., New York. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


All leading varieties, eas uality.~ Genuine. cheap. 
Pr ice-list free. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y 


Norway Spruce. 


A large and.splendid stock, 2 to 6 feet, at very low rates. 
Also Pears, Apples, Peaches, and ‘a general Nursery Stock, 
by SMITH & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORWAY, SPRUCE. Mis 


Catalogue, WwW. ADAMS, eiarock, Af ye 


00,000 Transplanted Evergreens 
2 $10.50 will buy 1,000 transplanted Arbor-vitss, pocke 
and gage a whe eto. Plant often. Catalogues, ke 

ow, en, and w ere o Plant Ever 
Beng Win. Mere a greens maile tor 
‘allen’ 8 C orner, Cumberland Co., Maine, 








Imported and Native Nursery 
Stock at Sq and Retail. _Price- 














ROSES. 


Eight Well-Established Pot Plants 


of everblooming sorts sent securely packed by mail for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


These will bloom the entire summer in the oper ground, 
and at this price persons at the North’ can afford to let them 
go with the Verbenas and other Bedding Fiante in the 
autumn. Send‘for our list of $1 collections of plants. The 
cheapest offer in the whole country. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMISG 


ROSES, 
STRONG POT-PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by Mail, Post-paid. 

5 Splendid Varieties, purchaser’s choice, $1; 
12 for $2. For 10 cents additional we send 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. 


Our elegant SPRING CATALOGUE for 1874, describing more 











than 200 FINEST VARIETIFS OF Rosks, an id containing full 
directions for culture, with chapters on winter Protection, 

Injurious insects, etc., now ready. £ENT FREE, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, 
WEST GROVE, Chester County, Pa. 
A Specialty at the Roches- 
ROSE ter Commercial Nurseries. 
The pest are tao gheapest. 
Hardy Perpetuais 
rge pots for imme: diate bloomiag, 
$3 ; per doz, by Express. Sinall pues by a l very cheay: 
en rted Tre oses. 
Ornamental’ Trees and Plants. Send ae poi Cireviars, 
Address w. Ss. Little, Rechester, N. Y> 
6 for $1 14 for $2, by mail, 
post-pa 

ding Plants, Hardy shrubbery, et ngs gee gn 4 
ts, Shrubbery, etc. ants by mail a 8 
city. A’ SPLENDID PREMIU MUCHSIA 


a>) A 

ae PACHA ra where 1 added. 
Frag ty free on application. Address SosEPE T. 
IPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LANTSL LADIES °%, "1 
a-ha 32 12 Verbenae, 1: 12 re a - $3.00 
19 Basket Plats, io kin kinds, = 1.00 


S aerith ene ait Kinds, - ~ 
#2 named fo sorts, our choise. 
oO! ‘Yy eap. 
A A Premium off mn mced tp Clubs. 
page Catalogue Free, 
anh ear, 300 acres, 11 Greenhouses 


4 STORRS, HABRISON 
Painesville, Lake 2a wo 


V ERBENAS.-—1 Doz. Fine Varieties packed 
ED sent a ap for $1.00, 
DING LANTS.—1 doz. ass’t’d for 
‘iam ween a Summer. $1.50, with Basket. 

1 Doz. assorted ‘Te>, Chins, a Hy- 
ana ‘a an packed and shi ped. 
ogue. CRITCHELL, Gaerne o 


FLOWER SEEDS 


I will send by mail. post-paid, 50 varieties of choice Flow- 
er Seeds for $2.00. 25 varieties for $1.C0. 10 var-.eties for 3¢ec. 
R. H. HARRIS, Yarmouth Port, = 































—The trne CAPE COD CRANBERRY— 
best 801 ea Upland, Jovan or Garden—by 
e © mail prepaid. Pri Catalogue gratis of 


this and all Fruits, eal Trees, Ever- 
gr eens, Shrubs, oees, Plants, etc., a and 
bd lower and Garden Seeds (25 sorts $1}~-the 
——- collection in the country—with all —— 





000 Conover’s and Pins Aspa: 1, 2, and 8 years, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warel 
Plymcath, 


FERRACUTE 





SEND Fe 








Native Evergreens. 


Ralsam Fir, Arbor-Vitee. White Pine, Spruce, and Hem- 
lock. Also Larch. 5 to 12 inches high at " er 1,000 ; $19 for 
5,000. Packing free. JAS.A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N.Y. 


PHE INEXHAUSTIBLE— Neu Ever- 
bearing Strawberry.—A cross of Victoria and —_ 
apple, by (Mabelie) France. Lerge berries from May to 

frost. 1 “plant, 50c.; 5, $2: 10, Cions_of. Sonvenir po 
Congres—size monstrons, ripens Sri Bartlett. New Straw- 
berries, a Binckberries, and Currants. Send for 


talogu 
Ww. aC, CARPENTER & SON, Kye, Westchester Co., NW. ¥. 


AwBany SEEDLING STRAW. 

BERR Y—$2.50 per 1.000. Seth Boyden’s No. 30—$3 

per 1,000. or Downing and Kentneky—$2.50 per 1,000. 
AMUEL C. DE COU, ‘Moorestown, N. J. 














Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill. 


Devised by the inventor and manufacturer of the Hol- 
brook “* Regulator” Drill to excel 
that orany other ever —_, Ichal- 


lenge the production of its equal. 





a for 5. om A od to 
{0 S. Market St. Boston,Mass. 


Brick and Tile Machines. 


J. W. PENFIELD. 
Willoughby, Lake Co., Ohio, 





For circhlars address 





OVELL’S FAMILY WASHING MACHINE.— 
Price $3, A perfect success. Warranted for five years, 
Agents wanted, Address M. N. LOVELL, Erie, Pa, 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 
OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the galion. 











EXTRACTS FROM ae LETTERS. 

Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsbu Ep “ Altogether 1 find 
the* Averili’ the cheapest and 

Peter HENDERSON, Esq.: “ fe" * Averill *has proved su- 
— to lead and oil.” 

C. W. Spooner, Treas., Cordage Co., ie, Mass.: 
The‘ Averill > opps * has proved good 

Cc. A. YN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The At Paint’ 
is as bright to-day as when applied three years ag 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
tulshed free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Carbonized Enamel 


IS AS PURE AS CLASS. 
The Bridgeport M’f’g Co., 
OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Office, No. 88 Chambers St., New York), 
‘Have the exclusive control of this valuable enamel, and are 
‘asing it to cover all of their celebrated 


American Submerged Force Pumps. 


They also enamel pipe inside and out, which delivers the 
warer chemically pure. The Enamel is composed of vege- 
table matter, baked on so hard that a blow does not break 
dt, and te oy ds that eat gold. 


Genitie: : Ihave examined the sections of Carbonized 
Enamel Pipe submitted to me by you. Itiss' + to any 
pipe I have ever seen for resisting acids and conducting 
water from springs or for use in connection with panes, 
etc. The Enamel adheres with astonishing tenacity, wi 
standing even heavy blows; and the surface of the metal 
where the enamel is beaten off seems to be protected against 
the ordinary action of water. 


M. C. WELD, 
Late Associate Editor Am. Agriculturist. 


MUDGE’ & WOODS, No. 88 Chambers St., N. Y., 


are the exclusive poling agents of the Bridgeport M’fg¢ Co. 
for the Licenses of States, counties, and towns rights for the 


American Submerged Suction and Force Pumps. 


The Pulsometer or Magic Pump. 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the functions of 
asteam pump without its consequent wear 
and care. No machinery aboutit. Nothing 
to wear out. Will pump gritty or muddy 
water without wear or injury to its parts, 
It an not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


GRAPE - VINES 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


* Price-lists for Spring, 1874, gratis. Correspondence soli- 
sgited. Address ISIDOR BUSH & SON, ltushberg, Mo. 


THE CROTON GRAPE. 


"Fine two-year-old plants of this variety by mail or ex- 





















i, Croton Landing P. O., N. Y. 





es. 
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ee ger uae Co., Il. 


ees water lwrigh 
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THING NEW in relation to Boys’ 
School. 8th year. Wo extras. All books 


UIRAM fH. POST. Prin, Sing Sing, N. Y. 








Choice Flowering Plants 


GIVEN AWAY! 


[{8 Basket Plants]: 
4 for $1. 














Each subscriber, b 








Fine Verbenas for $1.00. 


«#/6 Fine Gerani ofS Summer Flow. 
= ums for $1. ai Plants for $1. 


OUBLE TUBEROSE ! 


Flowering bulbs; 1st class; 10c. each; 3 for 25c.; 
$1 per doz.; by mail, prepaid. 


_tecpabibetivth Pink Plants. 








Best winter-blooming ber ence ry 20c. each; $1.80 
per doz.; $10 per 100; post-paid. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, etc., free. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE REASON WHY WE SELL 


Two Millions 


Of ROSES, GREENHOUSE, and BEDDING 
PLANTS annually is in consequence of our rates being 
less than half that at which they are usually sold. See 
Combined List of Plants and Seeds, for Clubs, Dealers, or 
buyers in quantity. Sent free on application. 


hatendersinré, 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
$5 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 











Folding Plant Protector. 


7 2 not es 4 heitetia from Sicsioe fiat. borers, and fow), but 

1 viol of wind, rain, and cold, keeping 
oft light frosts veh facilitating the growth of young plants 
in a wonderful degree. When open they cover nineteen 
inches square, and when folded, twenty-four dozen can be 
put into a common flour barrel. 


PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.50. 


Send for circular of this or forany other article wanted 
on the Farm or Garden. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water Street, 
P. O. Box 876. New York City. 
Send Stamp for our Itlustrated Seed Catalogue. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 

are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 

lady appears in fair and the man in 

stormy weather, and they never make 

— es. mo ee aes 

wey e apes Tees t of $2 (Two), 
Kiva OVE 








<Broprietot and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special p prive to dealers. 
NIRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
ted 
GENTS wanted to jatrodeee oar i justly colebrated 


n’s wear. 
pensable and eo end necessary. Thousands sold 
them No lady or without 











t come sree 5 post-paid, on receipt of $2.00. Send 
‘or coe 
LA PERLE ROBBER CO., 90 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 





| VEGETABLE PLANTS AND ROOTS, 


For Farmers and Market Gardeners, 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold frame), $19 


er 
Early York, Flat Dutch, and Winningstadt, same 
Early Erturt Cauliflower Piar t3 (cold-frame) rates, 
Horseradien sets, $6 per ©), $20 per 1,000, 
Asparagus, Van Sicklen’ 8 Colossal, 2 year old, $8 per 100% 


All the above are now read: Y ‘or deareais nt, 
New Sandringham Dwart Celery ~ ae for in quau. 
tities, at special rates, delivered in 3. 
rchasers to the amount of $ h of Vegetable 
Pianis will y 4 “ofte,” our work bw erke Garaging.” by oed 
—— or gratis ; é pr ik ig 
To such, as do a do not wane 4, the value wile be sens ce Sid 


laMendasinge, 


SEEDSMEN, 86 CORTLANDT 8T., New York, 
TO FARMERS AND MARKETMEN, 


You want none but the very best of seed, grown from 
carefully selected se@t stock. With the money you have to 
invest in manure, help, and glass, you know you can nx 
afford to use any other; you fecl very anxious about it; 
TRY MINE. Catalogues free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


R. B. Parsons & Co, 


Offer in their large assortment of all the BEST 
VARIETIES especially fine stocks of the following; 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best sorts, 
EVERCREENS Of all the rarer sorts. 
RHODODENDRONS--the best hardy Shrub. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large variety. 
ROSES —both dormant and in pots—strong. 

Also, by MAIL, smaller plants for summer blooming, 

For Catalogues, address at Fiushing, N.Y. 


THE IVY HILL NURSERY 


CATALOGUE 


Of SMALL FRUITS, SEEDS, and SEED POTA- 
TOES will be mailed free to all applicants. Address 
REISICG & HEXAMER, 
Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

















SEEDS---PLANTS — 
---TREES--- 


Our Catalogues: One of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds; Fruit, Hedge, and Tree Seeds; Grasses 
and Clovers; Seed’ Potatoes, Onion Sets, etc., and Garden 
Requisites. One of Fruit Shade, and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Cl: mbing Plants, Small Fruits (500,000 
Wilson’s Strawherr y),cte. One of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants; Hardy Herbaceous Plants ; Foliage Plants; Bulbs; 
Vegetable Planta (coli-frame, hot-bed, and open ground). 
Premiums on Vegeta')es for our exhibition table. 

Above Catalogues free to a}l on application. 


D. H. BROWN & SONS, 


Beniomen and Dealers in Nursery Stock and Plants, 
20 Hirs am Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDS. 


For Catalogues, write o 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


FREE. The Descriptive Price-List of 
rees Shrubs Gra V ine: 
Small Fr uits, ‘Roses, an d Bed: 

ding el pany we forward by mail or express. 

A large assortment of nursery stock suited to Lawn, 

Park, and Comotery: Pla planting. Send for Price- list. 

WI H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


Hawthorne Hedge! Plants. 


2 years, first class extra, at $8 per ug 
2 years, second Class extra, at $5 p 1,000. 
JAMES A. ROOT, Sicaneateles, N. ¥. 











F. X. HEISSINCER, 
Practical Lendscape and Garden Engineer, 
19% BROADWAY, ROOM 19, NEW YORK. 
Furnishes Plans and Specifications for Parks, 
Grounds, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Rustic Work: 
etc. ; also superintends the execution of such works. 
of works already executed can be see’ at spe e office. 
miums received at exhibitions at ‘Manich 1858 and 1861; the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 1878, American Institute, N. Y., 1973. 


In its 12th year. Enlai im- 
The proved, and published ares. All 
Kai A large corps of 


Kansas og writers. Sample COPY free to 


alla 
d Pro) 
Farmer.! * HESON R44 Frm 


$200 Piano. Circulars free, U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N-¥e 
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Universal Fertilizer. 


Guaranteed to contain not less than 


& per cent of Ammonia, 
4 per cent of Actual Potash, 
@ per cent of Soluble Phosphoric 


Acid, 
Besides reverted phosphate, bone phosphate, and other es- 
sential and valuable constituents, 

It is in the form of a dry and fine powder, uniform and 
invariable. Send stamp for our descriptive circular. 

We have had this fertilizer prepared expressly to offer 
to farmers and gardeners a substitute for Peruvian Guano, 
which shall exceed it in practical value for all crops, 

Price $60 per ton, in bbls. of 250 lbs.each. Sample bags. 

AlsoPERUVIAN GUANO direct from Government 
Stores. Price reduced to $70 per ton, under guarantee. 

Various other Fertilizers, Seeds, and Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, Tools, and Machines, etc. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 


P. O. Box 376. 189, 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK. 


CHARLES TREMAIN, 


Manufacturer of the best and cheapest fertilizer in use. 


Manlius Plaster. 


ANALYsiIs :—“ Manlius” pure oF sum, 94. 23; Nova Scotia 
do., 85.36; Cayuga, 71.75; Virginia do., 62.42. 


In use on GOV ERNMENT, CITY, and STATE 
ORKS, RAILROADS, RESERVOIRS, and 
CISTERNS 4 for strong and ordinary Masonry. 
Has received the encomiums of eminent engineers, who 
place it foremost in the ranks of Hydraulic Cements. 
QUICK LIME—A prre caustic Lime for Farmers’ 
and~ Builders’ use. 
Special freights obtained. Send for circular. 


Works at MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Farm Implements 


AND 











Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


33 _& 60 COURTLANDT STREET. N. Y. 





GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


FARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEALERS in Fertilizcrs 
have now an opportunity of obtaining this valuable manure 
in smaall or large lots, at importers’ prices, by 
applying to the Special Agency just established for the pur- 
pose of delivering Genuine Peruvian Guano to consumers at 
any accessible port or railway station in the country. Full 
Particulars given in circular mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Messr@. Hopson, HurtTapo & Co., Financial Agents of the 
Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Street, New York. 
Mosra Tay.or, Pres. National City Bank, 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
J. GO. Tracy, Esq., Pernvian Consul, 26% Broadway. N. Y. 


50c., $1, and $1.50 PER GALLON. 
Cottage Color Paints. | | 


Ground in Oil and mixed ready for use. In cans, kegs, 
and bbls. Liquid Slate Roof Paint. Cheap, durable, and 
fire-proof. eva for cards of Colors and Testimonials. 

NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., Sonz AGENTs, 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 


EL Fs A: S Til 
Ae A bart TES. 
The best 4 oy world. Addr 
AMERICAN GATE CO., Cleveland, 0. 











Don’t You Forget It. 


MEANS WHAT HE SAYS. 


See adVertisement in March n r of the Am. Agricul- 
turist, page 118, headed nue 


A Household Necessity. 


TRIUMPH SWEET CORN, 
a new and valuable variety. Forsale only by the originator. 
Free uf mail at 25 cts. a package; 5 pkts. $1.00; selected 
ears $1.00 each. Address 




















DAVID C. VOORHEES, Blawenburg, N. J. 
CTSR. Vegetabie and Flower Seeds. 
*| Westchester Co. (N. Y.) Cucumber Pickle Seed 
n, Canada Victor, tipsy W and Hathaway’s Ex- 
ater-melon (best ever 
ons, Mammoth Chill Squash (often weighs 200 bs. 
CTSR. Marblehead Squash. Fottler’s Karly’ Dramhead 
CTSR. 50 cts., 18 pk pits 
Double —A 4 , a, Double Portulaca Mixed 
Pink. Each 10 cts. pkt. 
CTSR any of the above seed sent to yd address for 0 
Utons os or without seed for a 3-cent stamp. 
ts. 50 cts. ; 25 pkts. 
CTSR, 3 x kts, Vegetab e het by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
*\mail, for 50 cts., or 25 for 
CTSR. It is no longer an expe arene to plant my ‘seeds, 
CTSR in my Catalogue. . 
8| Seed Grower, Woodbridge, N ode 
(Near Midland R.R. Depot), Hackensack, N. J. 
Flowering and Bedding Plants at lowest market 
The reason why we don’t annually sell 
Vi 
Is that the Millions have not yet learned that our prices are 
less than those of any other Florists. Send for our Price- 
lions and more, 

MASSEY & HUDSON, 
NEW HARDY GRAPE. 
THE CAMBRIDGE. 
grape, somewhat resembling the Concord, but hardier than 
the Concord—earlier than the Concord—and superior to the 
Young vines $3 each, $30 per dozen, Send for our descriptive 

Plant Catalogue. Address, 

For Cripples and Invalids 
State your weight and send stamp 
for illustrated cir- cular of different 


CTSR,|Tested Novelties & very Desirable 
CTSR qe at the rate of 400,000tothe acre. Ari rling- 
8 
| ecelsior Tomatoes. psey 
CTSR. introduced), Nect Hackensack Musk-mel- 
Cabbage Fey P ian Beet, Kach 10 cts, pkt., 6 pkts, 
CTSR. Colors, Diadem 
8} My Catalogue for 1874 (48 pages) and a pkt. o 
kts. Choice and ag 43 Flower-seeds 25 cts.; 
CcTSR. 12) rok 
omato Plants, omy Fe above varieties, by 
as any one can learn by “what rm customer 8 say’ 
CAMEWELL BRO’S, Proprictors, 
prices. Send for Circular. 
OF 
Roses, Greenhouse, and Bedding Plants 
list and give us a trial, and we will soon sell the two mil- 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 
Hovey & Co. are now sending out this new and valuable 
Concord. Never mildews, never needs any protection. 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market st., Boston. 
For In and Out Door Use. 
styles and prices. S. ah, SMITH, 











Please mention 90 William St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 
Will remove May 1st to $2 Platt St. 





Besser Improved Foot Lathes. 


"Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
1 ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
Hing Machines, Slide Rests Foot Scroll 
Saws. The ee + Selling every- 
=a where. Catalogue 

N. H. win, “Laconia, N. 
Just the articles for Artisans or , Abate 


= 
Something New. 
Agents wanted forthe HOP SEAT SPRING. 
Send for circular. 
BENJ. F. Wass, Sole Agent, 
7 Dey Street, New York. 


















Turtle Harrow. 


Wronught-iron frame! it steel coulter hea H 
Belf-sharpening ! Belfcleoee ig = one warrante 
The mon perle ect Se ceerel wee tool a offered. Also i. 
bes plow. Premiu 


it stee! 
= aa I Sand ws. Pigtoe pore L and eral 
and ere. best implemen: _- 


“CARR & HOBSON, 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 


THE DONNELLY 
PLOW ATTACHMENT. 


This is figured and described in this number, 182. It 
saves two thirds of the labor in planting es, half the 
labor in putting in 8 Lg | and enables any plow and 
almost any plowman to do excellent work. In it 


PERFECTS THE PLOW. 
Price $5. Liberal discounts to the trade. Address 
WM. DONNELLY, 897 Herkimer 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. H. ALLEN las Co., 1 i Pl St., New York, we 


General Agents. CORWL & SON, River Head, ar 
agents for Suffolk oe L.I 


SESSIONS & KNOX’S 


Patent Hard Steel Plows. 


Awarded Highest Prizes by the New York State, N. H. 
State, Vermont State, and New England Agri’l Societies. 











Steel Plows possess many advantages over Cast-Iron 
Plows. The Patent Hard Steel Plows have all the desirable 

ualities ot hardness, flexibility, lightness, sang st and 

urability combined, and embrace all sizes an — 
adapted to every kind of soil and to aii localities. Perf — 
better work, and pass through the soil more easily than 
other plows. 

Also Swivel Plows for Side-Hill and Level Land, Eagle, 
Knox’s Pat. Imp’d, and other Plows. 

Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beckman St., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. 
Descriptive circulars and price-lists sent free on application. 





Seven reasons why 


v using a 
Sewin; Machine should 
have the 


MACIC 
TOPASER: 


a 
at help in ‘Sales ti he 
Ere Be ith, “it is simple, 
reliable, and_well made. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, 
with instruct ions, for 
25c.; or one threader and 
¥% doz. standard needles 
for 50c. In_ ordering, 
give name of machine. 
—— wanted every- 


* THE ARGO M’F'’G CO., 
ip: ringfield, Mass. 











‘Sexual Physiology. 


By R. M. D. — Sexual Genera- 
-— the Pivystotony 0 of Menstruati imp ation ; — 
ancy: Fi rturition ; Pa mn mona the o Law ‘of x; Re 
ing the iaenaber of Offspring ; pine, Ls w of Sexeal 1 — 


sm Her arriage. 
f. Wild r, edt oanell VUniverst says oseDhy is the best work 
S Orisben @ ity tar Price $2.00 by mail. 


et written on the subject. 
or $3.50 we send an et The. Herald of Health for one 


on = A yolume of the qt — of Shakspeare, 
contain ing 1 00 pages and 36 i Agents wanted, 
OD OLBROOK | 15 5 Laight 8t., New York. 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two Scent 
stamps for circular and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 











ANTED,—The United States Life Jnsurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency 


Department, and is prepared 


to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act as 


Agents, Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. 
Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President 
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“Our Preference is the Buckeye.’ [ 


—American Agriculturist, June, 1872. 
TWO FIRST PREMIUM 
GRAND MEDALS FOR MERIT 
At Wienna, 


i873. 








o 








2 


Z 


M en ea —@ pe hg ey hy yore 94 

ANUFACTURED BY-ADRIANCE,PLATT &00 

STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS. 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail. 


The Superior Hay Spreader 


(improved and perfected for season of 1874). 





This machine will do the work of ten men. . 
It is Soe Mahtent draft machine ever built, one horse work- 


ing it eas 
t has taken first premiums wherever exhibited. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 
The Superior Spreader is unsurpassed in beauty, work- 
manship, and durability. 
Manufactured by 
THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Higganum, Conn. 


P. K. DEDERICK & CO., ALBANY, N.Y. 


BALES HAY 
di A without Tramping 









st 





Bales hay faster, puts it in better shape, with less help and 
jess expense than any other. A whole stack or mow of hay 
may be pitched into it without stopping or tramping, and 
will be rged in bales by the machine without assist- 
ance. See them in operation at our works, Tivoli St., Al- 
bany, N.Y.; No. 90 Coilege St., Montreal, P. 0.; No. 16 
West 16th St., Chicago, Ill.; Cor. Wilkinson Ave. and Third 
8t., N. St. Lonis, Mo. 








CHAPMAN’S, Thebest 
Fork and Conveyor in use. 
Recommended by a host of 
those who have it. 
Saves labor, time, money- 
Sent ontrial. Agents want- 
ed. Circulars sent. 


sen 
G. B. WEEKS & CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


' SEEDS! . 


T Fresh, and Reliable. 
WeeTi Seah gees teoks io vores on commission. 


SEED COMPANY 
20 and 22 Michigan Ave., Detroit. 
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Sugar Cane and Sorgo Machinery, 


Steam Engines, Horse Powers, 
Farm Mills etc. 
Manufactured by 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRUO., 
Catalogues free. Baffalo, N. Y. 


Diamond State Separator. 








No. 1, 2 inch linder, 39 inch separator, "i 
N ) 30 “e cy" 41 iy par .o 


265. 









0. 2, 
po-4 = “ (For Steam Power) 300. 
Se, lightest-running, cheapest, and best separator in 
market. 
Address TAYLOR M’F’ co. 
Agents Wanted. 4 Pokebuner, Md. 





SPRING ITHACA 





SENG E 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


Thousands in use giving «ntire satisfaction. 
Mannfactured 1 4 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N.Y. 
YOUNGLOVE, MASSEY & CO., Cleveland, O. 
GRAND RAPIDS M’F’G CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











OUST’S PATENT HAY LOADER, mannfac- 

tured at the MkaDVILLE A@’L Works, Meadville, Pa. 
Warranted to elevate a ton of hay from the winrow to the 
ee in five minutes, and take it as clean as by the hand 
fork, and to be adapted to all ordinary meadow land. Send 
for Descriptive Circulars. 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 














This Machine leaves the straw straight and unbroken, 
when it can again be pnt into bundles, making it more valu- 
able for market. WHEELER & MELICK CO., Sole Manu- 
facturers, Albany, N.Y. Send for circylar. 





TO FARMERS & PLANTERS 


Dovair ReFimep Pouprerre 
lots to suit customers. This article oa i 
for half the price of other fertilizers =e 
A cheaper for Cotton, Corn, nage 
} Vegelables than any other in the nae 

tag Gctiveted on board in New York City, 
$25 perton; Iask attention tot : 
ing testimonials: he follow: 

Cuar.its A. MESSENGER, Providence Co 
R.L., writes: ‘‘ The Double-refined Poudretiz 
I bonght of you has given eatisfactory feturns, and I con. 
sider it the best of anything I can use for an early crop.” 

Tamas W. Latuam, Providence Co., R. I., writes: 7 
would rather have your Double-refined Poudrette than any 
phosphate I ever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it wag 
far ahead of any other manure.” 

L. H. SHELDON. Sup’t of the New Jersey State Reform 
School,writes : ‘‘We have used Poudrette for several yearg 
upon our farm crops, and for the money invested we haye 
found nothing that has done us so much service,” 

8. J. Ketry. Burlington Co., N. J., writes: “TI ngeq 
Double-refined Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Poy. 
drette was applied the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

Wii1iam H. Capy, Ocean Co., N. J., writes: “TI ngeg 
Poudrette on Corn, Sweet and round Potatoes, Onions, and 
Lima Beans, It brought forward my crops two weeks 
earlier. I think it the best manure I ever used, giving 
better results than Peruvian Guano, at much less cost.” 

Van ANTWERP AND VAN Boren, Montgomery Co.,N.Y, 
writes: ** Poudrette has been used in this locality for ten 
years past, mostly on Corn, and those who have used it sa: 
they have from 44 to 34 more Corn by using the Poudrette.” 

W. F. Gerxin, of Essex Co., N. Y., writes: “I haye 
used the Double-refined Poudretie for the last five years, 
and I consider it the cheapest fertilizer I can buy—giving 
the best results for the cost.” 

Muton Strone, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: “I gave 
Poudrette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, 
Potatoes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have 
never raised better crops. My Corn willyicld 100 bushels 
of ears per acre, and my garden was the surprise and ad- 
miration of all who gaw it.” ; 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: “I 
find, from experiments made last year, the Double-rejined 
Poudretie is the cheapest. fertilizer to use on Tobacco, 1 
put it beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both, 
and the Tobacco was 80 per cent better where I used 
Pondrette.”’ 

W. H. Rewrneron, Hartford Co., Ct., writes: “ Ihave 
vsed Poudrette on Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco. There 
was but one piece of Corn in the place equal to mine, and 
that had 80 loads of manure per acre and mine none. The 
Tobacco started as soon as set and grew luxuriant.” 

Wu. S. Pomeroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘I have 
used the Double-refined Poudrette for several years on 
Tubacco, and I think it one of the best fertilizers made 
for this crop.” 

A Pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on 
application to JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Strect, New York. 








NOTICE TO 


Maunfactnrers of Agricultural Implements 


Parties desirous of sending their MANUFACTURES for 
EXHIBITION and SALE to the great IN TERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION to be held at BREMEN, 
GERMANY, commencing June 18th, a.c., will find it profit- 
able to use our medium, as we have made the most favorable 
arrangements to this effect. 

HARJES & HERKLOTZ, 
Forwarding & Commission Agents, BREMEN. 
Particulars and references can be had by addressing 


Mzssgs. RODIGER, KIERNAN & CO., 48 Broadway, N.Y. 


BUCK RIERAKER 





: A AND 
Freep SreamER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Cheap, handsome, and durable. Proof against Cattle, 
fire,and Rust. Hundreds of miles erected. Send for Cir- 


culars. 
PHILIP S. JUSTICE. 
14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
42 Cliff St., New York. 


The Home Corn-Sheller. 


The best HAND SHELLER for family use in the 
market. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
PRICE $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry Raiser 
should have it. a C.0.D. to any part of the country. 
Dealers, address for descriptive circular 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Kansas Farmer. 


The best agricultural paper in the West. Enlarged, im- 
proved, and published weekly, Sample copy free. 
1’. K. HUDSON, Ed. and Propr., Topeka, Kansas. 





(\LAVERACK College and Hudson River Inst., at Claver- 
ack, N.Y. 20 instructors. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres 
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New Excelsior, 
for 1874. 

>P 7 HAND MOWERS. 

PRICES 7th of cut, 9 in., $15 

a oa,” «  22in., 2 

o3- *© & &15in, 25 


oj- * 6 6“ 18in, 80 


- 


> 


The New Excexsror is simple and durable. 

The gearing securely incased and will not Sry 

Has a fuil roller, without which no machine is perfect. 

A pawl ratchet (noiseless), needs no oiling. 

The front rollers are adjustable, to vary the height of cut. 

Open balance wiper—with steel knives—the only practical 
means of securing strength and ease of draft. 

Patent adjustable wrought iron handle, attached to each 
side of the machine, being much superior to the single 
wooden handle used in other machines, 

Manufactured by 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL Ni’f’g Co., 
Send for circular. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Fanciers’ Journal 


AND 


POULTRY EXCHAXCE. 
The only weekly, and the best Poultry, Pigeon, and Small 
Pet paper published in this country. Every family should 
tuke it. $2.50 per annum ; $1.25 for ee 19 cents for 


a specimen copy. JOS. M. W/ ly 
89 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








-EAST-LAWN | 


DARIK BRATFTMAS 


Are a very SUPERIOR STRAIN of this VALU- 
ABLE BREED. 
A very limited number of orders for EGGS will be 
booked this season at $5.00 per dozen. Address 
J. M. W. KITCHEN, 
Box 199. Morristown, N. J. 


BR&es from Fine Stock.—-Reduced 
4 prices.—Light Brahma, White Leghorn, S. G. Dorking, 
S S. Hamburgh, Sebright Bantam, B. B. R. G. Bantam, Ayles- 
bury Duck—$2 doz., 2 doz. $3. Partridge Cochin, Dark 
Brahma, Buff Cochin, Houdan—$2.50 doz., 2 doz. $1. Bronze 
‘Turkeys—$4 doz. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

W. S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ROWN LEGHORN FOWLS, 
PARTRIDGE COCHIN. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. as 
R. H. HARRIS, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


EGHORNS, Lt. and Dk. Brahmas, 
Stock the finest in the world. Eggs in season. Pure 
Italian queens, $1.0C each. Address 
J. A. BUCHANAN, Wintersville, Jeff. Co., Ohio. 


RONZE TURKE WS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 lbs. the pair. PEKIN DUCKS. 
JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS, 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


Improved Blooded Live-Stock. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., importer 
and breeder of Horses, Cattle, Milch Cows, Cotswold and 
South-Down Sheep; best Swine; all kinds Geese, Ducks, 
‘turkeys; Cochin and all other kinds of Fowl: Peacocks : 
Eggs; Do. $;_ Maltese Cats; Rabbits; Guinea Pigs; White 
Mice; Eagle, Monkey, Raccoons, Deer, Swan, etc.’ Prices 
low. Wanted—Deer, Swan, and Wild Geese. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS.—From first-class 


c Herd Book, Milking stock. Six months to 2 yrs. old. 
For pedigree, price, etc., address E, O. CURTISS, 
tuvinstream Stock Farm, Stratford, Ct. 


Herd Register Jerseys 


Fifty head at auction. April 8th, 1874. 4 "Send for Cata- 
logue. J. HOWARD MoHENRY, Pikesviic, Balt. Co., Ma. 


A BERD ROOK AYRSHIRE BULL for sale: 


is 4 years old, free from faults, and from the best gt 
Of milking stock. Price $00. Address n° PCs! Strains 


J. ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N. J. 


JERSEY CATTLE. |, gon, 
ESSEX PIGS. “aaeney 
BEE KEEPERS. 

MANOR BEE HIVE & TRAP. 


Divide a colony in three minutes without 
disturbing them. Set half a colony on the 
parlor table, and let no bees escape. Town- 
ship rights from $10 up. oe Seep for 
































circular, 





. 8. T. ‘ 
Millersville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


and SUPPLIES will be 
furnished by — ht. QUINBY. 
St.Johnsville, Moutgomery Co., N.Y. 


Price-list sent to all applicants, 














The Simplest, Strongest, and 


MADE. 


All who need a Lawn Mower, either for a small or 
large Lawn, should examine the merits of Walker's 
Patents, Empire and Monitor. They are sim- - 
ple in construction and very light, not fatiguing the 
operator. Send for Circular. Agents wanted in 
every town. Manufactured by 


BARLOW & WALKER =a 
Sing Sing, N. Y. = 






EMPIRE. MONITOR. 
oun Easiest Running Tete 
n. cut, No. 0, 10 in. cut, 
$20.00. Lawn Mowers \ ~~ 





“VULCANIZED RUBBER-COATED IRON PIPE” 
FOR WATER, GAS, &c. 
a Patents MORRIS, TASKER & Co., 








(=> For sale by them, their Agents, and Dealers generally. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Every Man His Own Painter. 
NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 


BRADLEY’S PATENT. 


In pure white, ana any shade, tint, or color desired. Put 
up in 1,2, 8, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 40 Gallon Packages. Mixed 
ready for use. Are easily applied by any one. Require no 
mixing or addition of dryers. For sample color-card and 
price-list address 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Raritan, New Jersey. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 









WE offer the above brand of Whitc Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


(2 For sale by dealers generally. 


ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 

. CINCINNATI, OH8TO. 
NOTE.—Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in mind that’ a large proportion of the article 
sold as PURE WHITE LE is adulterated to the 
extent of from 50 to 90 per cent ; and much of it does not 
contain a particle of Lead. 








_ TRADE MARK PATENTED. 

The best and cheapest Paintin the world for Iron, 
Tin, or Wood. For sale.everywhere. PRINCE’S ME- 
TALLIC PAINT OO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St.,N.Y. 

,CA N.—Purchasers and consumers are catt- 
tioned against purchasing imitations of our METALLIC 
Paint. Allgenuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT 
will bear our name and trade mark on each and every 





package. Send for circular, 





THE FIRST DIVISION 


OF THE 


St. Paul & Pacific 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


LANDS 


FOR SALE 


At moderate prices and on 10 years’ 
credit, if desired, and also TOWN 
LOTS in Towns at R.R. Stations. 
They will also sell PRAIRIE LANDS 
at low prices on 3% years’ time with- 
out interest, provided the purchaser 
will make satisfactory improvements. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 


Are still to be had under the HOME- 
STEAD and TREE CULTURE laws 
near the lines of this Company; 240 
acres can thus be secured FREE, ex- 
cept the regular Land Office entry 
fees. . 

The State of MINNESOTA pays a 
bounty of two dollars ($2) each year 
for 10 years, for every acre of trees 
planted and cultivated, and two dol- 
lars ($2) per year for 10 years for every 
half mile of trees planted and cul- 
tivated along any Highway. 

For particulars, address 


HERMANN TROTT, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
EDWARD D. ATWATER, Secretary. 


Adams’ Celebra- 
ted Universal 


GLASS CUTTERS Cpgggicococ 


Warranted the best in mar- 

ket. They Cut glass better 

than a Diamond. Are very ’ 

simple and durable. Any one can use them, and body needs 
ene. Wemake three styles: Putty Knife, Ruler,and 

Hither one sent to your address on receipt of 50 cents. A liberal dis- 
count to Agents, None genuine but those manufactured 


3. F. ADAMS & CO., Springfield, Mass, 





' 
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PRAIRIE, TEN MILES EAST FROM LINCOLN, NEB. 
A FINE REPRESENTATIVE VIEW OF FARMS AND CULTIVATED GROVES ON ROLLING PRAIRIE. 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 
YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD (C0, 


IN I0WA OR NEBRASKA, 
DECAUSE—Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 
BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cert. 
BECAUSE—Atter the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole is paid. 
BECAUSE—You are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which 1s rapidly increasing. 
BECAUSE—The mildness of the ciimate and fertility of the soil is such that the scttler can pay for his farm from the products raiscd upon it long before the time when the principal 
becomes due. 
BECAUSE —Failare of crops from drouth is unknown. 
BECAUSE-—Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 


BECAUSE—Puorchasers during 2874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its price. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 
§@~ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to cS EO. S. HA RR is, Land Commissioner, 
At Lincoln, Nebraske for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land tn Iowa, 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


HARNESS FIRE INSURANG 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, MI, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY 
MORSE IONS i.5. 8s ss. 0bsceseeSedone< seeasdsive $500,000 
a ieseapane dey 


Cash value of Assets 
Total Liabilities........... 
Net Assets....... PAT Oe Try eae 
Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.%. 


The Penn isa purely mutual Company. All of its ome 
premiums are returned to the members every year. 
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oe. CONDENSED PRICE-LIST OF 


Great Western Gun Works, 


285 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the fellowing list of Revolvers or Pistols will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, to any address on receipt of price and 2 cts. per ounce. Or db 
~~ or in the United States or Canada, with privilege to examine before paying ill provided the express charges be paid one way before package is opened 


oe Single Barrel Pocket Pistols. 


= can Single Barrel Pistol, using cap, powder, and ball; full length 6 in. ; weight, 6 oz. ; price, 2 in. barrel, $1.00—3 in., $1.25—4 in., $1.50. 
oo 1—Amertin le Pistol, for cap, sowaer an ball, steel barrel, varnish stock ; length, 6 in; weight, 6 oz.; price, 2 in. barrel, $1.50—3 in., rae in., $2.00. 
No. 3—Vest Pocket Pistol, using No, 1 cartridges, 2-inch blued steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood stock; weight, 8 ounces; price, $3.00. 

No. Vest Pocket Pistol, using No. 1 cartridges, 8-inch rifled steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood stock, shell extractor ; weight, 4 ounces; price, $4.50. 
vo 5 —Pocket Pistol, using No. 82 cartridges, inch rifled steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood stock, shell extractor ; weight, 5 ounces; price, $5. 

No. 6.—Derin er Pistol, using No. 41 cart “ges, aieingh rifled steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood stock, shell extractor ; weight, 6 ounces ; price, $6.00. 
No. 7—Hampton’s Bull Dog, only Pistol made using No. 44 cartridge, 4 inch rifled steel barrel, finely blued, checkered ebony handle, patent extractor ; weight, 12 oz.; price, $7.09. 


Pocket, Belt, Army, and Navy Revolvers. 


s.—Great Western 7-shooter, No. 1 cartridge, 2}-in. rifled steel barrel, varnished stock, plated frame; weight, 6 ounces; price, $6.00. 

g it’s Patent 7-shooter, only Pistol using lung or short No, 1 cartridges, side loader, plated frame; whole length only 6 in.; weight, 7 ounces; price, $8.00. 

t’s House Pistol, 4-shooter, using No. 41 cartridge, 4-in. barrel, plated frame; weight only 14 ounees. Every farmer should have one in his house, Price, $10. 
’s Belt Pistol, 5-shooter, using No. 38 cartridge, center or rim fire, 44-in. barrel. Suitable for hunters or travelers in the South or West. Price ge 
No.12.—Smith & Wesson, 7-shooter, using No. 1 cartridge, 3-in. steel rifled barrel, finely blued, rosewood handle, shell extractor; weight, 8 ounces; price, $10.00. 

No. 13.—Smith & Wesson, 5-shooter, using No. 82 cartridge, 3}-inch steel rifled barrel, finely blued, rosewood handle, shell extractor; weight, 13 ounces; price, $12.00. 
No. 14.-Smith & Wesson, 6-shooter, using No. 44 cartridge, center fire, 7 in. rifled barrel, finely blued, rosewood handle, shell extractor; weight, 2. Ibs; price, $22.00. 

No. 15.—Remington, 5-shooter, using powder and ball, 31 cal., 3-in. barrel, full length 7in., either thumb or self-cocker ; weight. 10 ounces; price, $8.00, 

No. 16.—Remington New Pocket Revolver, 5 shots, 31 cal., 2 cylinders, using powder and ball or metal cartridges, $4¢-in, barrel, molds, etc.; weight, 12 ounces; price, $12.00. 
No. 17.--Remington New Police Revolver, 5 shots, 36 cal., 2 cylinders, using powder and hall or metal cartridges, 434-1n. barrel, Incite, gens wee a OO. ounces; price, $14.00. 
N 8.5; price, $8.00. 


No. 18.—Colt Army or Navy Revolver, ~ shots, 36° or 44 cal., 7/4 or S-in. _— second-hand, nearly good as new, molds, etc.; weight, 2 
Muzzle-Loading Hunting, Sporting, and Target Rifles. 


No. 19.—Bright iron barrel, side lock, sett trigger, brass mounted, }4 stock, 30 to 40 in. barrel, 7 to 10 Ibs. wt., 50 to 200 balls to Ib. Price $10.00. . 
No. 20.—Bright iron barrel, side lock, sett trigger, brass mounted, }4 stock, patch-box, 80 to 40 in. barrel, 7 to 10 lbs. wt., 50 to 200 balls to lb. Price $11.00. 

No. 21.—Brown iron barrel, ribbed, sice lock, sett trigger. brass mounted, patch-box, varnished, 4 stock, 80 to 40 in. barrel, 7 to 10 Ibs. wt., 50 to 200 balls to lb. Price $15.09, 

No. 92:—Brown iron barrel, patent breech ribbed bar lock, sett trigger, brass mounted, patch-box, oiled or var., 4% stock, 30 to 40 in. barrel, 4 to 10 Ibs. wt., 50 to 200 balls to lb, Price $20.00. 
No. 23.—Double Barrel Rifle, over and under or side by side B. A. lock, brass mounted patch-box, \ stock, sett trigger, 30 to 40 in. brri., 9 to 12 1b,, 50 to 125 balls to Ib. Price $35.00, 

No. 25.—Double Barrel Rifle and Shot Gun, plain finish, good barrels, locks, and mountings, rifle barrel 60 to 100 ball, shot barrel 12 to 16, 80 to 84 fn. brrl.,9tollLlbs. Price $32.00, 

No. 26.—Double Barrel Rifle and Shot Gun, fine finish, extra barrels, locks, and mountings, sett trigger for rifle, 60 to 150 ball, shot barrel 12 to 20, 28 to 83 in. brri., 9 to 11 lbs. Price $45.00, 


Single and Double Barrel Muzzle-Loading Shot-Guns. 


No, 28.—Boys’ Sgl. Gun, iron barrel, plain finish, var. stock, small size, 30 in. barrel, $3.00; medium size, 6 in. barrel, $4.00; large size, with rib, 86 to 88 in. barrel. $5.50. 

No. 29.—Great Western Sg]. Gun, made of Springfield rifle barrel, bored smooth, 14 to £0 bore, 30 to 40 in., 6 to 8 lbs., price $7.50; with rib and solid pat. breech, $9.00. 

No. 30.—London Fine Twist, pat. breech, ribbed B. A. lock, chekered var. stock, blue and engraved steel mountings, 30 to 36 in., 6 to 8 Ibs., price $12.00; with fine steel bar lock, $14.00. 
No. 3!.—Donble Barrel, plain iron Im. twist B. A. locks, plain blue mtg., var. stock, range 30 to 40 yds., 30 to $2 in. barrel, 12 to 14 bore, 7 to 8 Ibs. wt. s 

No. 32.—Double Barrel, better finish, plain iron Im. twist B, A. locks, plain blue mtg¢., var. stock, range 30 to 40 yds., 30 to 34 in. barre), 12 to 16 bore, 7 to 834 Ibs. wt. $9.00. 

No. 33.—Double Barrel, plain iron pat. breech, Im. twist, plain blue mtg., var, stock, range 80 to 40 yds., 80 to 86 in. barrel, 12 to 16 bore, 7 to 9 lbs. wt. $12.00. 

No. 3!.—Double Barrel, good iron barrels, pat. breech, Im. Lam, steel or Damascus, var. stock. range 95 to 45 yds., 80 to 88 in. barrel, 12 to 16 bore, 7 to 944 lbs. wt, $14.00. 

No. 35.—Double Barrel, real twist barrels, pat. breech, swivel B. A. locks, var. stock, steel mtg,, range 35 10 45 yds., 30 to 84 in. barrel, 12 to 16 bore, 7 to 9 Ibs. wt. $15.00. . 

No. 37.—Dbl. Barrel, London fine twist, pat. breech, fine swivel B.A. iocks, checkered var. stock, blued and engraved mtgs., 80 to 35 in. brri., range 40 to 60 vds., 11 to 16 bore, 7 to 8% Ibs. $15.00. 
No. 33—DbIl. Barrel, London fine twist, pat. breech, fine swivel bar locks, checkered var. stock, blued and engraved mtzgs., 30 to 35 in. brrl., range 40 to 60 yds., 11 to 16 bore, 7 to 84 Ibs, 

No. 39.—Dbl. Barrel, London stub twist, pat. breech, steel swivel bar orS. A. locks, English walnut stock, fine steel mtgs., 30 to 85in. brrl., range 50 to 70 yds., 11 to 18 bore, 7 to ag Ibm $25.00. 
No, A 40.—DbI. Brri. fine English stub twist, pat. breech, fine steel swivel S. A. Locks, extra walnut stock, fine steel mtgs., 30 to 35 in. brri., range 60 to 75 yds., 10 to 20 bore, 7 to#9 Ibs. 00. 
No. B 42.—Dbl. Barrel Extra heavy, London fine twist Duck Gun, good bar lock, walnut stock, blued and engraved mtgs.. 30 to 85 in, brri., range 75 to 100 yds., 10 to 14 bore, 9 ta 11 Ibs, \ 
No. 43.—Dbl. Barrel, Laminated steel barrels, steel bar locks, Eng. walnut stock, blued anc engraved migs., 30 to 36 in. brr., range 50 to 75 yds., 11 to 16 bore 4 to9lbs. $30.00. 

No. 44.—Dbl. Barre!, better Lam. steel barrels, steel bar locks, Eng. walnut stock, spring trigger, blued and engraved mtgs., $0 to 36in, brri., range 50 to 75 yds., 10 to 17 bore, 7 to 9 Ibs. 00, 
No. 45.—DbI. Barrel, fine Lam. steel barrels, fine steel bar locks, curled walnut stock, spring trigger, blned and engd. mtgs,, 30 to 88 in. brri., range 50to 75 yds., 10 to 17 bore, 7 to9 lbs, $45.00. 
No. 46.—Dbl. Brrl. ex. Eng. Lam. steel bls., very fine steel bar locks, ex. curled Eng. wal. stock spring trigger, bld. and en. mtgs., 80 to 8S in. brrl., range 60 to 80 yds., 10 to 17, 6% to 9lbs. $55.C0. 
No. 47.—Dbl. Barrel ex. Eng. Lam. steel bls., locks and tgs of very superior finish and workmanship by Greener, Scott, and others, range 60 to 90 yds, 10 to 16 bore, 7 to9 lbs. $75.00. 


' Breech-Loading Rifles. Single and Double Barrel Shot-Guns. 


No. 51.—Stevens’s Patent Sg]. Shot-Gun, 3) in. steel barrel, oiled stock, blued mtgs., 14 bore, 6 Ibs., adapted to brass or paper shells. Price, with 1 doz. brass shells, $20.00. 
No. 52.—Dexter’s Patent Sgi. Shot-Gun, 30 to 82 in. steel barrel, oiled stock, blued mtgs., 14 or 16 bore, 6 to 7 Ibs., use either brass Or paper shells. Price, with 1 doz. brass shells, $28.C0. 
Wo. 53.—Double Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine twist barrels, steel locks, snap action, center fire, for brass or paper shells, 30 to 32 in. brri., 7 to 8 lbs., 12 bore. $50.00. 

0. 54.—Double Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, steel locks, side snap action, center fire, for brass or paper shells, 30 to 32 in. brri., 7 to 8 Ibs., 10 or 12 bore. $60.60. 
No. 55.—Dbl. Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, steel bar locks, side snap action, center fire, for brass or paper shells, 30 to $2 in. brrh, 7 to 844 lbs., 10 or 12 bore. $70.00. 
No. 56.—Db!. Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, rebounding locks, side = action, center fire, for brass or paper shells, 80 to 82 in. brri., 7 to 844 tbs., 10 or 12 bore. . 
No. 57.—DbI. Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, extra Lam. steel barrels, extra locks, top snap action, center fire, for brass or pect shells, 30 to 82 in. brrl., 7 to 84 1bs., 10 or 12 bore. $120.60. 
No. 58.—Dbl. Breech-loading Rifle and Shot-Gun, Lam. steel barrels, bar lock, side snap, center fire, rifle 88, 44, or 50 cal. shot, 10 or 12 bore, use brass shells, 28 to 82in. brrl. $75.00. 

No. 60,--Breech-loading Rifles, steel barrel, 22, 32, 38, 44, or 50 cal., 26 to 28 in. brrl.,7 to 101bs. Price $30.00._ Longer sizes to order, at 50c. per inch extra. 
., oil stock and sling, wt. 9 Ibs. Price $50.00, with sett trigger extra $5.00. td sizes to order. 


No. 61.—Winchester Repeating Rifle, 18 shooter, 26 in. steel barrel, 44 cal 

No, 62.—Spencer Repeating Rifle, 8-shooter, 80 in. steel barrel, 50 cal., 2d-hand but in first-rate order. Price $20.00. The 22 in. barrel, same style, $16.00. 

No. 63.—Sharp’s Sporting Rifle Breech-loader, 28 in. stecl barrel, 90 round balls to Ib., using paper cartridge, any one can make them, 9 Ibs. wt, octagon barrel, $20.00. 
No. 64.—Air Gun, using steel-pointed darts, for saloon or parlor use. Price $35.00. obert Parior Rifle, using ball caps, with 250 rounds, $15.00. 

No. 63.—Cap and Shot-Gun, for parlor use, using a shot and strong cap. Price, for best.quality with sett trigger, $35.00; plain finish, sett trigger, $25.00, ‘ 
No. 66.—Pocket Rifle, 10 in. steel rifled barrel, with attachable shoulder rest, uses No. 1 cartridges, plated frame, globe sights, very accurate shooter. $12.00. 


AMMUNITION, FIXTURES, AND SPORTSMEN’S MATERIALS. 


Cartridges—per 100—No. 1, 50c. No.1, long, 65c. No. 80, 90c. No. 32, $1.00. No. 82, long, $1.25. No. 88, $1.50. No. 88, long, $1.75._ No. 44, $1.75. No. 56, $3.00. 
Caps, English Waterproof, per box of 250, 25c. Double Waterproof, per box of 250, 60c, Best Pistol Caps, per 100, 20c. Waterproof Musket Caps, per box of 250, 4¢c. 
Wads.—Eley’s Hair Felt, any size from No. 10 to No. 25, per bux of 200, 25c. No.9, 85c. No. 8, 45c. ads by mail, 5c. per box extra. 
Wire Cartridges, for double shot-gun, will kill game 100 to 125 yds., all sizes on hand, at “5c. per doz., or $8.50 per erowe. 
Dog Calls.—Small, 25c. Medium, 35c, Extra large, 50c. Postage,5c. Steel Nipple Wrench, 50c. Extra Tubes or meee 5c. 
Cleaning Rods, ointed, with brush swab and jag to carry in pocket, $1.25, Pocket Drinking Cup.—Leather, 30c.. Britannia, 75c. 
Dog Whips—at 50c., 75c., and $1.00. Turkey Calls, $1.00. Duck Calls, $1.50, Hunting Knife, 8 in. blade, $2.00. Camp Knife, Fork, and Spoon, $1.00. 
Pocket Compass, $1.25. Dog Collars, 40c, to $2.50. Powder at 50c., 7c., $1.00, ss and $1.50 per Ib. All sizes cartridges. 
2 pocket, $2.00. 8 p $3.C0. 4 pocket, $4.00. Very fine, $5.00. 











No. 
No. 9.—Co: 


No. 11.—Colt 





Wad Cutters.—Iron, 85¢e. Best Steel, 50c. Game Bags.—i pocket, $1.00. . ocket, 
Gun Covers.—Cloth, 50e. Waterproof Leather Cover, $1.75. Gun cases at $5.00, $8.09, $10.00, and $12.00. Gun Oil. per bottle, 25c. 
Shot Belts.—Single, common, 50c.; better at 75c., $1.00, $1.25; best, $1.50. Double Shot Belt, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. $8.60, $4.00. $5.00. 

Powder Flasks.—2 oz. at 25c. to $1.00. 407. at 49c. to $2.00. 8 oz., shot-gun sizes, 50c. to $2.00. 16 oz. at $4.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 

Shot Pouches at 50c. to $5.00. Bullet Pouch, with apartments for balls, caps, and flask, etc —Best Leather, $1.75. Extra Engraved, $2.50. ~ 
Powder and Shot Measures, graduated, $1.25. Buckskin heey | be = $1.25. Buckskin Boxing Gloves, per set of four, $5.00. Extra fine, $6.00. 
Main Spring Vises, 7c. Cap Primers.—Brass, $1.50. German Silver, $3.00. Gum Blankets, $2.50. Gum ‘Poncho, $2.25. e 


Implements and Fixtures for Breech-Loading Guns. 


Draper’s Brass Shells for Breech-loaders.—No. 8, 10, 12, 14, and _ 16, $8.00 per dozen. These shells use common gun caps. 
. M. C. Brass Shells for Breech-loaders.—No. 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16, $2.00 per dozen. These shells use Berdan’s primers only. 
Paper Shells for Breech-loaders, pin or central fire.—No. 8 and 10, $1.50 per 100. No. 12, 14, 16, and 20, $1.25 per 100. 
Hall’s Patent Crimper and Loader for paper shells, Bestinuse. Price $2.50. Cap ejector and recapper, for pin fire, $2.50. Central fire, $3.50. 
Pocket Barrel Cleaner, any size, $2.00. artrifge Carriers, for 80 to 100 cartridges, at $2.00 to $6.00 each. ¥ 
Books for Sportsmen.—Art of Shooting on the Wing, 100 pages, by mail, 7c. Game Laws of all the States, by mail, 67c. 
TAKE NOTICE.—Onr new model American Double Barrel Duck-Gun (No. 99), made of Springfield barrels, is now ready for delivery. fength of barrels, $4 to 40 in.; bore, 12 
20; wt., 8 to 10 lbs.; patent breech; blue mtg.; oiled stock, A good, strong, plain gun, just the thing for killing large game at long range—80'to 100 yards, Price $18.00. Same gun with 


to 
fine side action bar locks, $20.00. 
Packing box for one gun costs 4) cents. For each additional gun, 20 cents. , 
FISHING TACKLE.—Hooks in great variety. Silk, linen. cotton, and hair lines. Minnow nets, ready for use, from 5 to 20 feet. nw ee the ys. Seinés, ready for 
_ ~~ 10 ‘ | — Seine Twine, Rods, Fly, Bass, and Trout. Cane, Japan, and Bamboo Poles. Art#ficial Minnows, Trolling Bait and Flies. Gut, Leaders, ls, etc., ete. nd 
stump for price-tist. 
ers0ns in want of any Gun or Revolver not found in this list will please address bg giving description, and if possible we will furnish the sametoorder. Send stamp for Illustrated 
Gatalogne. —— - J. H. JOHNSTON, Great Western Gun Works, 285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Formerly at 179 Smithfield St.), and state that you saw this advertisement in the 
merican lb 7st. . 
TERMS.—Cash with order, or cash on delivery when goods are sentC.0.D. Purchaser pays return charges on money and charges for tramsportation. DISCOUNT.—Three Guns 
or Revolvers at one order, 10 per cent; six at one ordae, nt er cent; 12 guns, 20 per cent. Money: may be seumnens by draft on New York, by Post-Office Order, by Express, or Registered 


Letter at my risk. Money by express should be prepaid. Money sent in a common letter is at send risk. 
Yazoo Cry, Mrss., Sept., 1872. GRIDLEY, ILL., Sept. 30, 1872. WEYAUWEGA, WIs., 8, 1872. 
Mr. J. H. Jonnston: Since writing, I have fired fifteen Mr, J. H. Jonnston—Dear Sir: Fill the order as soon as The gun I purchased of you answers every * 
shots with my No. 45 double barrel shot-gun ; the result was mu can. The No, A. 40 gun is perfect; I killed prairie Iam very well suited with f ete. than I expected I should 


yo 

five squirrels, one coon, one owl, and four alligators; it is | chickens on the wing 80 yards. be at first, Yours respect 
the best shooting gun I have had since the war. : Yours truly, L. C. PRAY. H. W. POTTER. 
Perry County, Pa. - 


T. C. GARROWAY. New Satem, O.. April 27, 1872. 
INDIANA Co., Pa., August 5, 1872. Mr. J. H. Jonnston—Dear Sir: I received the new model Deak Str: That gun [ sent for two ycare ago is the best 
5 ry J. AF pane nego re Sir: I mt oy , gun, bo per ye gun Sy - jens _—. I Pt it . ag gun Ly r= yr fe jarkeys. hawks, 300squirrels, 
D n good order, and it has been proved a good shootin, an rives perfect satisfaction, I am well pleased with it. 5 deer, ther game. 
gun, ’ Yours etc., — qe M. REED. | ” 4 Yours truly, EMANUEL KINCH. 8. 8. ORRIS, Ickesbury, Perry Co., Pa. 


Address all letters to J. H. JOHNSTON, Great Western Gun Works, 
285 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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New Scheme of .Easy Payments 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET (@@) ORGANS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COM- 
PANY have arranged a new system, under 
which they now offer their well-kncwn Organs 


For Rent, with Privilege of Purchase, 


at prices and on terms extraordinarily favor- 
able. 

Payments may run through one to four 
years. 

All Rent which has been paid allowed and 
deducted on Organs purchased and paid for 
within one year. 

An Organ may be returned «after six 
months at cost of only reasonable rent, if for 
any reason it is not wanted longer. If an 
Organ be retained, and rent paid four years, 
it becomes the property of the party 
hiring, without further payment. 

Organs will be rented on this plan to any 





part of the country accessible to our ware- | 


rooms or agencies. Only knowledge of the un- 
rivaled excellence of our Organs, and practical 
experience that they will be found so attrac- 
tive in use that scarcely any of them will ever 
be returned, warrant this offer to supply them 
on such terms. 

te" Terms of Renting, containing full 
particulars, with descriptions of Styles, 
Rents, and Prices; also, Hllustrated Cat- 
alogues and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
Free. Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Boston, NEw YorRK, OR CHICAGO. 


BAIRD’S 





For Practical Men. . 


My new revised and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 96 paces, 8vo., will be sent, 
free of postage, to any one who will favor me with his ad- 
dress. HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 

Industrial Publisher, 
406 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This bookis 
the most full and complete book of its kind ever pub- 











fished. It gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, plank, cubical contents of square and round timber, 
stave and heading bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity 


of cisterns, cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become 
the Standard Book throughout the United States and 


sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's Log-Table. 


Be 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for % cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 2538, Rochester, N.Y. 





ANTED AGENTS—for Dr, Cornell’s Dollar 
Family Paper—Religion and Health united—A 
um every subscriber—nothing like it in 
country—a rare chance—particulars free. ; 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED! CANVASSERS for the Farmer 
nd Gardener, Lancastcr, Pa. Large commis- 
m and premiums given. Sod 25 cents for an 


Azency Subser* stivai. Sanpics 6 cents. 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY. 


Standard Text Books, 
é BY 
Prof. ASA GRAY of Harvard. 


More EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHER BOTANICAL 
SERIES COMBINED. 








HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charm- 
ing elementary work. Price $1.12. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY and Vegetable Physiology, 
to which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 
Fully llustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular 
and comprehensive School Book. This work, in connection 
with “How Plants Grow,” supplies a complete course in 
Botany for Common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL. OF BOTANY. For higher grades and 
Colleges. 700 pages. Price $2.25. 

The same, with The Lessons. Price $3.00. 

The same, with Mosses and Liverworts. Price $3,75. 

STRUCTURAL and_ SYSTEMATIC BOT- 
ANY, with 1,300 woodcuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the 
above, if desired for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of haif the appended prices. The most 
liberal terms will be given for Introduction. 

Full Descriptive Circulars of Gray’s Botanies, with many 
testimonials from eminent scientisis und teachers, by mail 
on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 








The Rural Kansan 


Published monthly, at Humboldt, Kansas, at $1 per annum, 
contains 32 large columns, 3 columus to the page, and is the 
only publication in the country that has a large department 
devoted exclusively to 


Land Question, 


in which the laws, decisions, and rulings relating to the 
various Acts of Congress for the disposal of the — 
lands are published, and all questions of inquiry relating to 
lands in the West answered without charge. 

It is invaluable to those desiring to avail themselves of the 


| Ilomestead, Pre-emption, or other Acts of Congress. 


Send 10 cents for specimen copy. Address 
RCRAL KANSAN, Humboldt, Kansas. 





SUCCESSFUL BOOK. — The New 
York Evening Post mr “We learn from the best 
authority that the amount paid to the heirs of William H. 
Seward for copyright of the first six months of Seward’s 
Travels Round the orld, was over Forty-one 
Thousand Dollars. The second six months began on the Ist 
of August, and the sale of tle work continues constant and 
large. Such a profit for such a time is probably without a 
parallel in this country, if it has ever been equalled any- 
where.” *,* The above work makes a large and handsome 
Octavo of 800 pages, and 200 illustrations. It is sold only by 
Subscription, and is the best selling book of the day. 
A few desirable Agents can secure good territory by ap- 
plying soon to the publishers. 
D. ETON & CO., 
549 and 561 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED 


az CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER onris tare: 


A complete encyclopedia of all the States, counties, town- 
ships, cities, villages, post-offices, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
etc., with their climate, population, agriculture, manufac- 
tories, mining, commerce, railroads, capital, education, gov- 
ernment, and history, showing the gigantic results of the 





AGENTS 





' Agents make $100 to $0 pet month. Send for circular. 
IEGLER & M’CURDY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cin- 


| 
{ cinnati, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; Springfield, Mass.; Chicago, Ill. 





“ 99 A new book on the art of 
« Writing by Sound; a com: 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in 2 short time, to report 
trials, s hes, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail,50Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 8. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


erie? 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jomn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


AGENTS WANTED 


for the HOPE SEAT SPRING throughout the 
United Stafes. Send for circular. 

BENS. F. WELLS, ha 
47 Dey Street, Now York. 











FIRST 100 YEARS of the REPUBLIC. | 


FIFTY 
Fine Flowering Plants 


TEN DOL LARS, 
BY EXPRESS. 


Comprising 25 varieties of choice Beddin 
elc., as follows : ad Plante, Roses, 


SGersttes, Dating Master Christine, Jean Sisley, or 


Mrs. jock, 
8 Roses, including Bon Silene or Saffrano. 
Heliotropes. 

Pyrethrum or Golden Feather. 
Pentstemons—newest best varietieg. 
Amaranthus Monstrosis. 

Dianthus Chinensis. 
Mesembryanthemum Pomeridia#um. 
Lobe hoice dwarf. 

Fuchsias. 

Pansies—best be nn show and bedding. 
Stocks, Intermediate. 

Sweet Williams—Scotch seedlings. 
Wall Flowers—Scotch Seedlings. 
Hollyhocks—European seedlings. 


aowrnorwes 


aoa 





Agrostemas. 
Lark Spurs, black and blue. 
Verbenas. 





DW ay rasasaoaca 


Irfginas. 

Stock Gilliflowers—French. 
2 Tropzolums. 

2 Coleus, golden and velvet. 
2 Petunias. 

1 Calceolaria. 

1 Cineraria. 


Where parties may desire but one plant each, of the above 
2 varietics named, I will express same for $6, or mail them 
at $8, prepaying postage. 

The above are thrifty and well-grown plants, from seeds 
and stock carefully selected by the proprietor while traye}. 
ling last summer and fall for his health, in England, France 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. We have also a full stock of 
Azaleas, camellias, Begonias, Carnations, Lilies, etc., which 
will be furnished to patrons at moderate priccs. We are 
also growing many novelties from seeds we brought over, 
including the new ornamental Chilian Beet. We are also 
receiving an importation of choice Orchids, Dracznas, Cal- 
adiums, ctc. Also, the newest Geraniums, Fuchsias, ete., 
which will be for sale next season, Price-Lists free on ap. 
plication. 


SAML GREIVES, 


MANAGER GREENBROOK NURSERIES, 
Near Paterson, N. J. 
P.O. Address 
Box 837, Paterson, N. J. 


THE PATENT 


RIO 


PIANO-FORTE 


Fecels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 
are Unsurpassed. 

These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States, 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 
East 14th Street, New York City. 





= 


No. 5 


DO YOU 
LOVE 
MUSIC > 


FARMS IN VIRGINIA, 


With Dwellings, Barns,etc. Vegetation for New York mar- 
kets four to six weeks earlier than New Jersey lands. 


Quick and Cheap Steam Transportation 
to All the Northern Markets, 


Prices $5 to $25 per acre. Farms both large and small. 
Lists with full particulars by addressing 
WM. P. MOORE & CO., Suffolk, Va. 


ANTED—Agents—§75 to $250 


per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and war- 
ranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beantiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. Address SECOMB & CO. 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, Pa,; Chicago, 
Tll.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 





If so, send us your address and the 
names of your musical friends, to 
whom we will mail, post-paid, our 
new Descriptive CATALOGUE of 
choice MUSIC and specimen copies 
of the “*MUSICAL WORLD,” con- 
taining $1.00 worth of Music. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














; ee ee eee ee 

GENES LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 

; Seissors Sharpener and other weres. Sample % cts, Cat- 
alorue tree. J. d. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Muss. 
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PLANTS Wy, 
ll Everybody. : 
PLANTS | 


WE SEND 
12 superb Verbenas, 12 colors, $1.00 
6 Monthly Tea-Roses, 6 colors, 1.00 
6 other Roses, assorted, . . . 1.00 
6 choice Geraniums, 6 colors, . 1.00 
6 fragrant Geraniums, . . . 1.00 
6 handsome Coleus, distinct sorts, 1. 

6 Heliotropes, 6 sorts, . . . 1.00 
’ 6 choice foliage Begonias, . . 1.00 
6 choice flowering do, . . . 1.00 
6 choice Chrysanthemums, . 1.00 
6 choice Dahlias,. .... . 1.00 

6 Lady Washington or Show Ger- 
aniums,. ...... . 1.00 
_ 6choice Phioxes, ... . . 1.00 
6 choice Perpetual Carnations, 1.00 

6 ornamental foliaged Bedding 
Set, S.C D 
10 Plants for Hanging Basket, . 1.00 
6 splendid Fuchsias, . . .. 1.00 
6 choice Bouvardias,. . . . 1.00 


We grow no inferior varieties, but the 
selection of sorts at the above rates must 
in a great measure be left to us. 


WE ALSO OFFER 


The new variegated Ice-Plant, La 
Belle Carnation, 6 new and beauti- 
ful Coleus, new Fuchsias, Dah- 
lias, Chrysanthemums, and many 
other new; rare, and beautiful 
Plants, for full descriptions of which, 
with a full collection of Greenhouse, 
Bedding, and Window Plants see 
* our new Catalogue of 96 pages. 












































Wee are now sending our Plants to 
every part of the United States and Can- 
adas. By mail and express they reach 
their destination in perfect safety. Here 
is a letter to the point just now come to 
hand : 

New Lenox, Witt Co., Itt., Feb.13,’74. 

H. E. Carrry—Derar Sir: The Gera- 
niums arrived last evening in ‘perfect 















when first started, and not-a leaf broken. 
Yours truly, 
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Mrs. N. Gouear. : rs 
The above is an example of letters La Belle Carnation. 


daily received. a 











For our CATALOCUE inclose Letter-Stamp to the 


BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY 
7 PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 
HENRY E. CHITTY, Supt. 







